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In  recent  years,  United  States  cigarette  manu- 
facture has  taken  more  domestic  tobacco  than 
the  other  tobacco  products  and  leaf  exports  com- 
bined. In  1949,  it  is  estimated  that  a  record 
quantity  of  1.2  billion  pounds  (farm-sales  weight) 
of  tobacco  will  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigarettes.  This  is  about  2%  times  the  1934-38 
average  and  4%  times  the  1924-28  average.  Dom- 
estic leaf  going  into  United  States  manufactures 
of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  in  recent  years 
has  fallen  sharply  below  the  levels  of  the  late 
thirties  and  is  only  about  one-half  the  1924-28 
average.     Tobacco  used  in  snuff  has  been  com- 


iparatively  siable.  Since  the  war,  cigar  manu- 
facture, though  taking  more  leaf  annually  than 
the  1934-38  average,  has  not  reached  the  levels 
of  the  late  twenties.  During  the  late  twenties, 
exports  provided  an  outlet  for  45  percent  of 
United  States  leaf,  a  larger  share  than  that  of 
any  single  manufactured  tobacco  product.  In 
1949,  howevei,  United  States  tobacco  exports 
estimated  at  around  525  million  pounds  (farm- 
sales  weight),  will  account  for  only  25  percent 
of  the  total.  The  share  going  to  cigarettes  is 
nearly  60  percent,  compared  with  only  about  20 
percent  in  1924-28. 
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1/  Closed.  2/  Beginning  of  comrjutstion  under  Title  I  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  19H8.  2/  For  coinputlng  to^f'^'  ^^i! 
prices.  U/  All  types  except  flue-cured,  Burley.  and  Harylend.  5/  Flue-cured  ll-lH,  Burley  31.  "»*  Maryland  JZ;  oase 
period  for  Maryland  Is  1936-UO.  6/  Includes  Puerto  Hloo.  jJ   Stocks  for  July  1,  19^9,  are  preliminary.  |/  Includes 
small  amount  of  Perique.  2/  Beginning  of  crop  year.  10/  Seasonally  adjusted  monthly  totals  at  annuel  rate. 
11/  UnedJuBted. 
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SUMMARY 

Prospects  for  1950 

United  States  cigarette  to'bacco  (flue-cured,  Burley,  and  Maryland) 
is  expected  to  continue" in  fairly  strong  demand  in  195^  with  prices  near 
those  received  in  the  last  year  or  two.  Price  supports  for  the  1950  crop 
of  these  types  are  likely  to  'be  slightly  higher  in  the  case  of  flue-cured 
and  Burley  and  su'bs t ant i ally  higher  for  Maryland  to'bacco.  Cigarette  manu- 
facture in  1950  is  expected  to  nearly  equal  the  record  19^9  outrut,  Cigar- 
rette  production  continued  to  increase  in  19^9  "but.at©  lower  rate  than  in  the 
previous  decade,  as  domestic  consumption  gained  less  than  in- the  previous 
years  and  cigarette  exports  showed  a  moderate  drop.  In  195^,  a  continued 
gradual  downtrend  in  economic  activity  appears  pro'ba'ble  and'v/ould  'be 
reflected  in  slightly  lower  levels  of  employment  and  incomes  than  in  19^9* 

The  domestic  use  of  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  to'bacco  in  1950 
may  "be  nearly  the  same  as  or  a  little  lower  than  in  19*^9 •  Snuff  consump- 
tion continues  to  a'bsor'b  relatively  sta'ble  amounts  mostly  of  fire-cured 
to'bacco,  'but  the  downtrend  in  chewing  to'bacco  has  persisted.  This  means 
smaller  and  smaller  quantities  of  dark  air-cured  and  certain  gra^des  of 
Burley  and  cigar  'binder  xirill  'be  required.  The  consumption  of  smoking 
to'bacco,  a  sizahle  outlet  for  Burley,  has  not  changed  much  in  the  past 
h   years.  A  small  increase  in  smoking  to'bacco  use  may  occur  in  1950  "but 
no  su'bstantial  upturn  towards  the  much  higher  prewar  level  is  pro'ba'ble. 

United  States  cigar  cons-'Jimption  in  19^9  has  "been  slightly  "below 
last  year  and  may  ease  a  little  further  in  1950  with  a  decline  in 
personal  income.  The  trend  toward  lov;er-pri-ced  cigars  has  continued  and 
will  pro'balsly  prevent  any  sharp  drop  in  total,  cigar  consumption.   The 
domestic,  use  of  cigar  to'bacco  in  1950  may  'be  off  a  little  from  this  year. 
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Demand  for  cigar  leaf  fluctuated  during  the  prolonged  19^S-U9  season  and 
was  marked  "by  sporadic  purchases^  Parities  and  price  supports  for  the 
1950  crop  of  cigar  tohacco  will  "be  much  higher  as  computed  in  accordance 
\ri.th  the  ^ricuitural  Act  of  I9U9, 

United  States  leaf  totacco  exports  in  1950  seem  likely  to  "be 
.almost  as  large  as  the  present  estimate  for  19^9  of  U65  million— pr^iuadsdacl  arc 
weight — (roughly  equivalent  of  525  million  pounds  farm-sales  weight). 
The  stocks  of  to"bacco  in  many  foreign  countries  are  still  low  relative 
to  consumption  requirements.  Although  devaluation  has  increased  the  costs 
cf  United  States  tohacco  in  many  countries  usually  taking  su'bstantial 
quantities,  supplies  of  suitaTale  toTDacco  are  not  available  in  other  export 
.  arees  to  meet  the  import  requirements  of  those  countries.  Also  there  is 
likely  to  "be  a  tendency  for  leaf  prices  to  rise  in  those  producing  areas 
which  devalued  along  with  the  principal  to"bacco  im-oorting  countriese  EGA 
programs  are  a  major  factor  affecting  tohacco  exnoorts  in  the  19^9-50  fiscal 
year  and  are  expected  to  continue  to  he  of  major  importance  in  1950-51* 

Tphacco  Products  • 

Cigarette  output  in  19^9  is  estimated  at  392  hillion  compared  te 
3S7  "billion  in  I9US  and  370  "billion  in  19^7.  Domestic  use  again  is  set- 
ting a  new  high,  "but  the  19^S  to  19^9  increase  of  9  or  10  "billion  was 
partly  offset  "by  an  estimated  drop  of  a"bout  U  or  5  hillion  in  cigarette 
exports.   Domestic  cigarette  use  gained  less  than  in  the  two  preceding 
years.   The  relative  gain  in  total  United  States  manufacture  of  ciga- 
rettes slovred  to  "between  1  and  2  percent  compared  with  around  5  percent 
for  each  of  the  two  previous  years.  Although  wholesale  prices  were 
■■jinchanged  from  August  19^+8  through  August  19^9 >  "tl^e  costs  of  cigarettes 
to  Gons'omers  in  a  num"ber  of  States  have  increased  "because  of  newly  enacted 
or  higher  tax  rates  applied  to  cigarettes.   The  adult  population  is  still 
increasing,  and  the  num'ber  of  cigarette  smokers  is  likely  to  "be  a  little 
larger  in  I95O  than  in  I9U9, 

Cigar  -production  and  consumption  in  the  United  States  are  expected 
to  total  approximately  5.6  Tsillion  in  I9U9  compared  with  5.8  "billion  in 
I9US,  More  lower-priced  cigars  are  "being  sold.   In  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  19^9 1  those  retailing  for  S  cents  or  less  comprised  14-7  per- 
cent of  the  total  compared  to  U2  percent  in  the  same  period  of  19^8, 
Cigar  consumption  has  generally  "been  more  responsive  to  downward  move- 
ments in  personal  income  than  have  cigarettes. 

Yearly  smoking  to"bacco  output  in  the  United  States  v:as  relatively 
stable  from  19U6  to  I9U8  at  "between  lOU  1/2  and  slightly  more  than 
107  1/2  million  pounds.  It  will  pro"ba"bly  "be  close  to  lOS  million  pounds 
in  194-9.   This  is  far  less  than  in  prewar.  Smoking  to"bacco  prices,  accord- 
ing to  the  wholesale  price  index,  are  only  a"bout  I6  percent  higher  than 
1939  <•  With  slightly  lower  incomes  in  1950,  some  smokers  may  seek  to  econo- 
mize "by  using  smoking  to'bacco  instead  of  more  expensive  to"bacco  products. 

United  States  chewing  tohacco  output  in  I9H9  is  estimated  at  92  or 
93  million  pounds — 3  or  U  million  pounds  smaller  than  in  igUg,   This  is 
the  lowest  yearly  total  in  this  century.  Snuff  man-ofacture  and  consump- 
tion in  I9U9  are  expected  to  "be  fairly  close  to  Uo  million  pounds — nearly 
as  large  as  last  year.  Snuff  prices,  according  to  the  wholesale  price 
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index,  are  sTsout  6o.  percent  higher  than  prewar.  The  easing  of  consumers' 
incomes  in  1950  could  result  in  a  snail  drop  in  snuff  consumption, 

To"bacco  Leaf 

The  dgmestic  use  •f   flue- cured  toTiacco  in  the  year  ending  J'Jine  30» 
I95O1  is  e3!pected  to  he  near  the  715  million  pounds  used  in  the  same 
period  of  I9US-U9.  Exports  of  flue-cured  seem  likely  to  top  the  3^7  "lil- 
iion  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  shipped  in  19^3-^9,  Larger  quantities 
will  go  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  foreign  outlet  which  traditionally 
takes  more  than  any  other  country,  DeTaluation  has  resulted  in  some  hesi- 
tancy "by  importers  .to  "buy  in  the  United  States,  "but  many  countries  whose 
stocks  are  lew  will  not  find  adequate  quantities  of  acceptahle  leaf  else- 
where. The  total  19^9-50  supply  of  United  States  flue-cured  is  rery 
slightly  larger  than  a  year  ago.  The  1950  marketing  quota- of  1,097  mil- 
lion pounds  means  a  total  allotted  acreage  not  .far  different  from  that  of 
19^9 1  Flue-cured  growers  roting  in  a  referendum  this  year  approved  quotas 
for  1950,  1951»  and  1952,  .  Price  support  on  these  types  that  are  produced 
under  marketing  quotas  is, assured  at  90  percent  of  parity  "by  legislation 
now  in  effect.  The  19^9  flue-cured  crop  is  close  to  nine-tenths  marketed. 
Prices  have  averaged  hf   cents  per  pound — 5  percent  lower  than  for  the 
I9HS  crop  "but  about  I'l  percent  ahove  the  U2,5-cent  support  level.  The 
average  price  of  the  1959  crop  may  "be  nearer  the  support  level  "but  demand 
is  not  expected  to  diminish  very  much,  , 

Ml  outlets  for  Burley  may  a"bsorh  nearly  as  much  during  the  market- 
ing year,  OGto"ber.l9U9-September  1950,  as  the- estimated  5^0  million  pounds 
disappearance  in  19^8-%,   The  I9U9-5O  Burley  supplies,  which  are  the 
highest  on  record,  will  exert  dovmward  pressure  on  prices  of  the  19^9  crop. 
The  level  of  price  support  at  Uo,3  cents  per  pound  is  5  percent  lower 
than  last  season.  Burley  grovrers  will  vote  this  fall  on  a  continuation 
of  marketing  quotas.  Because  of  excess  supplies,  a  cut  in  the  1950  acreage 
is  .in  prospect,  :    •  • 

The  estimated- 1950  supply  of  Maryland  tohacco  is  up  from  19^9 
"because  of  the  lU  percent  larger  19^9  production.  Prices  of  Maryland 
to"bacco  to  "be  eactioned  in  1950  may  not  come  up  to  the  5^4— cent  average 
of  last  season. 

Although  supplies  of  fire-cured  and  dark  air- cured  to"bacco  for 
I9H9-5O  are  a  littlo  lower  than  a  year  ago,  they  are  still  large  in  rels- 
tion  to  anticipated  requirements.  ^'Hiile  exports  of  dark  to"bacco  in  19^8-^9 
increased  over  the  l«w  level  of  the  previous  year,  the  prospects  for  1950 
seem  poorer,  Domestic  use  has  either  "barely  iield  its  own  or  drifted  lower 
for  some  types  than  a  year  earlier,  When  the  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured 
types  go  tc  market  in  late  19^9  and  early  1950,  prices  are  likely  to  "be 
close  to  the  support  level  as  was  the  case- last  season.  The  support  price 
for  fire-cured  is  30,2  cents  per  pound  and  for  dark  air-cured,  26,9  cents 
per  pound.  Both  are  5  percent  lower  than  the  support  levels  of  last  year. 
Because  of  the  more  than  ample  supplies  of  these  types,  a  cut  in  acreage 
seems  pro'ba'ble  in  1950,   (All  of  these  types  have  "been  produced  under 
marketing  quotas  except  type  37»  "Virginia  sun-cured.) 

The  I9U9-5O  supply  •f   domestic  cigar  filler  slightly  exceeds  that 
cf  a  year  ago,  "but  "binder  supplies  are  smaller.  Shade-grown  wraT)-per  sup- 
plies are  at  a  record  high.  Most  cigar  types  sold  at  l»vrer  prices  during 
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the  19^S-U9  season  and  considera"ble  uncertaintj'  characterized  the  market- 
ing of  some  of  these  types.  Price  support  speratioiis  were  carried  on  in 
connection  with  those  types  produced  in  Vfisconsin  and  Puerto  Rico, 
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Cigarettes 


Cigarette  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  exoected  to  continue 
in  1950  at  near  the  record  19^+9  level.  Cigarette  exp.orts  in  1950  may  fall 
"below  the  19^9  rate  which  has  "been  16  percent  lower  than  in  19^Se  Although 
personal  income  and  general  economic  activity  in  the  United  States  in  1950 
may  "be  moderately  lower  than  in  the  last  year  or  two,  they  v/ill  still  "be 
at  relatively  favorahle  levels  and  high  cigarette  consumption  is  likely 
to  he  maintained.  Consumer  demand  for  cigarettes  is  relatively  inelastic 
and  a  moderate  drop  of  income  from  the  19'-'-9  level  prohahly  v.'ould  not  lower 
cigarette  consumption.  There  prohahly  will  "be  a  slightly  larger  numher 
of  smokers  in  1950  "because  of  the  pcxulation  increase.  Seme  smokers  will 
pay  more  for  cigarettes  "because  of  the  higher  tax  rates  or  new  cigarette 
taxes  levied  in  seven  States,  District  of  Columhia,  Alaska,  and  Hav;aii 
during' the  last  several  months.   This  leaves  only  eight- States  without 
State  taxes  on  cigarettes.  However,  these  measures  are  net  expected  to 
affect  over-all  cigarette  consumption  to  any  marked  extent,  Federal 
legislation  to  assist  States  in  collecting  sales  and  use  taxes  on  ciga- 
rettes was  approved  Octo"ber  I9,  19^^90   This  aims  to  assist  States  having 
cigarette  taxes  to  collect  on  cigarettes  shipped  in  for  profit  from  out- 
side and  on  v/hich  the  State  tax  has  not  "been  paid,  Aagust  wholesale 
prices,  of  cigarettes  were  -onchanged  from  a  year  ago,  when  they  v;ere 
advanced  "by  manufacturers.  They  are  a"bout  one-fo\irth  higher  than  in  the 
late  thirties, 

Tehle  1,-  United  States  cigarettes:   Domestic  consumption,  exports, 
and  total  manufacture,  average  1935-3^ 1  annual  I9UD-U9 


Year 


1935-39  av.. 
19  U6 

I9I+7 
19!+g 
I9U9  2/ 


Domestic 
consum-ption 
Million 
157, OUg 

320, guu 

335,  Uci, 

3Ug,Uos 
35g,coo 


Tax-free  uses  ly 


Total 


Million 

7,2U5 

3l,oU9 
3^.151 
38,691 

3^,000 


jJxports 
"Million 

5,^477 

2U,325 
22,7Q6 

25,179 

21,000 


Total 
man-of  acture 


Million 

i6U,236 

350,038 
369,6^3 

2/3S7,000 
392,000 


1/      In  addition  to   exports,    tax-free  •Qses   include,   principally,    ships' 
stores   and  shipments   to   some   territories   end  other  overseas   areas, 
2/     Preliminary   estimate. 

Total  cigarette  production  in  19^9  is  expected  to  approximate 
392  "billion  compared  with  3^7  "billion  in  19^3,      The  relative  gain  from 
13hS  to   I9U9   is' only  "between  1  and  2  percent,     From  I9U7  to  19^8,    the 
relative  gain  v;as   a"bout  U  2/3  percent;    and  from  I9H6  to  19^7>   was   over 
5  1/2  percent.     The  annual  percentage  rate  of  increase  from  193^  ^'^ 
19^1  averaged  6  I/2  percent. 
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The  great  "bulk  of  United  States-produced  cigarettes  are  consiimed  in  the 
United  States  while  conmercial  extorts  have  accounted  for  aroiond  6  or  7  percent 
of  the  total  in  each  of  the  past  3  J'earse  United  States  cigarette  cons^omption 
during  I5U9  may  reach  35S  "billion  coEpared  vrith  3US  "billion  last  year.  In  I9U7 
and  19^3,  ahout  11  l/2  and  I3  l/2  hillion  were  shi-Dr)ed  to  United  States  terri- 
tories and  went  into  ships'  stores  and  certain  other  tajc-free  uses,  Eomestic 
consunnstion  in  1939  was  ahcut  172  hillion  and  in  1929,  119  Isillion,  Daring  the 
thirties,  there  were  steady  gains  in  cigarette  consumption  and  during  the  war 
and  postwar  years,  sharp  increases  occurred.  There  now  ar>T)ears  to  "be  a  lereling 
off  of  th-B  upvrard  trend,  and  in  1950  cigarette  consumption  "is  expected  to  "be 
close  to  the  19^9  Is'^'el,  Although  somewhat  lower  incomes  or  higher  costs,  of 
cigarettes  due  to  State  taxes  may  cause  some  smokers  to  economize;  this  is 
likely  to  he  offset  "by  the  increased  consumption  resulting  from  the  larger  num- 
her  of  smokers,  and  total  cons'^omption  will  he  little  affectedo 

Cigarette  exports  in  1950  will  prohahly  he  lower  as  the  Philippines,  the 
largest  foreign  taker,  reduce  their  iurDorts  and  carry  fon^ard  an  expansion  of 
their  own  tohecco  industry,  A  few  other  foreign  countries  may  take  less  cigar- 
rettes  "because  of  the  tight  dollar  exchange  situation  and  the  somewhat  less 
faTorahle  exchange  ratio  of'  their  own   currency  for  dollars  since  devaluation. 
Cigarette  exports  in  19^-+9  ^re  estimated  at  around  21  hillion  compared  with  the 
record  25  hillion  shipned  in  19^S.  United  States  cigarettes  have  numerous 
foreign "destinations;  and  although  total  exports  are  helow  last  year,  they  are 
still  ahout  h  times  the  prewar  average.   Cigarette  exnorts  of  around  21  hillion 
(19U9  estimate),  require  a  suhstantial  quantity  of  tohacco — roughly  ^S  million 
pounds  (farm-sales  vreight)  of  United  States  leaf.   Among  the  foreign  outlets, 
the  Irhilippines  fo'r  several  years  have  heen  in  first  place  a,nd  in  19^^,  took 
U6  percent  of  the-  total.   The  Philippine  Eepuhlic  .is  now  seeking  to  rehahili- 
tate  its  oym  tohacco  industry  and  has  taken  steps  to  limit  imports  of  cigar- 
rett'es  from  the.  United  States,.  In  January- August  19^9,  the  Philippines' 
imports  of  cigarettes  dropped  22  percent  helow-  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 
In  I9US  at  least  one-half  hillion  cigarettes  or  more  vreht-^o-  each  of  10  foreign 
destinations  including  the  Philippine  Re^ouhlic  and  accounted,  for  ahput  fS  per- 
cent' of  the  total,'  Daring  January-August  19^9*  ^  of  these  countries  took  more 
cigarettes  than  in  the  same  period  last  year  while  the  6  others  took  less«  Com- 
hined  cigarette  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  rest  of  the  world  decreasec 
5  percent,   (See  tahle  2,) 

Tahle.  2,-  Cigarette  exports  from  the  United  States,  average  193^32» 
annual  19U7-I+S;  and  January-August  19^^-3-^9  with  percentages 


Country  . 


Philippines,   Eep,    of 
B  elgium-Luxemhourg 
C-oracao   (lT.¥,I,) 
Tangier  1/ 
Switzerland 

Hong  Eong 

Panama,   Eep,    of  2/ 

Venezij.ela 

Italy 

Czechoslovakia 


Cal 


193^-3 S: 


endar  year 
19^7     :    19"W 


Million  Million  Million 


2,5UU 

■63 

105 

12 

16 

22 

389 

1 
3,225 

1,550 
^,775 


Total  10  countries 
Other  countries 
Total  all  countries 

1/  Includes  French  Morocco,     2j     Includes   Canal  Zone, 


9,6Uo 

1,651 

.     759 

543 

351 

l,UUU 

62g 

583 
121 

277 

15,997 

6,799 

22,796 


11,575 
l,S95 
1,221 

S26 

7Ug 

719 
702 

51s 

■502 

19,6U7 

5,532 

25,179 


January- Aui^us  t ;  F  ere  cnt  I5U9 
19^8     :    ig^q     :    is  of  19Ug 


Million  Million 


Percent 


7,  ISO 
920 

786 
5U2 
522 

U7U 

uuo 
329 
151 

11,881 

3,760 
i5,6Ui 


'•Ifl 

i^ 

U92 

63 

737 

lib 

U71+ 

91 

U50 

103 

U21 

89 

563 

128 

220 

b7 

350 

232 

9.530 

SO 

3.5^5 

95 

13,085 

8)+ 
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United -States  cigar  consumntion  in  19^9  has  "been  running  a  little  ■ 
telow  the  19^3  rate.   Cigar  consiomption  in  1950  may  ease  a  lit  tie.  further 
Tirith  a  decline  in  personal  income,  "but  no  consideraTsle  change  from  the 
19^9  level  is  expected.  Cigar  consum-otion  in  19^9  is  estimated  at  5»^  "bil- 
lion compared  with  5.8  "billion  in  19^2.  In  the  late  thirties,  the  total 
consumr).tion  of-  cigars  in  the  United  States  averaged  ah  out  "5.^  billion  "but 
rose  in  the  early  war  years  of  I9U1  and  19^2  to  an-  average,  of  6,1  Tsillion, 
Since  19^6,-  cigar  -orices  have  averaged  well  ahove  nreiirsr  "but  in  the  last  • 
few  months,  there  has  "been  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  consumers 
to  "buy  lovrer-priced  cigars.  Cigars  selling  for  8  cents  or  less  in  the 
first  9  months  of  19^9  comprised  U7  percent  of  the  total  ccimr)ared  to 
U2  percent  in  the  same  period  of  I9HS.  During  1935~39j  ahout  nine-tenths 
of  all  cigars  were  in  the  lower  •orice  hrackets  and  almost  all  of  these 
were  5  cents  or  less, 

TalDle  3.-  Cigar  consumrotionl/  "by  retail  tirice  grouios, 
average  1935-39 »  I9U6-U9 


'  Year 

g.O 
or 

cents     : :   8,1  to 
less        ; :          c,en1 

15.0 

'S 

::    15.1 
• :        or 

cents     • 
more       ; 

Total-. 

Mil. 

Pct,t:   Mil, 

Pct^ 

::  Mil,. 

Pet.:. 

.  Mil,       Pet. 

-    1935-39   av. 

U.SOO 

89.6::     516 

9.6 

;;  1^3 

.si 

.5,359     100,0 

19  U6 

I9U7 
I9US 

3,i6g 
2,262 
2,U50 

53. 6i 12,370 
U0.2::3,0S5 
U2.U::3,025 

Uo.i 
5^.8 
52.i+ 

'•:     376 
:     2SU 
:     300 

6.3-: 

5.0: 
5.2:- 

5,9iU    100,0 

5,631    100.0 

',5,775    100.0 

19 Us  Jah,-Se-dt,; 
19^9  Jan.-Sept,: 

i,7S6 
1,950 

U2.0::2,2Ug 
U6.9::l,997 

52.9' 
Us.o 

":'     216 
:      210 

5.1:": 
,  5.1: 

U,250  100.0 
U,i57    100.0 

1/  Indicated  tax-paid  withdrawals  "based  on  sales  of  revenue  stamps 


'  '  ■     Cigar  tolaacco  and  wage  rates  in  cigar  manufacturing  have  "been  coii- 
sidera"bly  higher  in  the  last  few  years  than  in  the  prewar  period.  Pro- 
•ductivity  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  has  risen  to  some  extent,  "but  it 
seems  dou"btful  that  larger  cigar  consum-otion  can  "be  "brought  ahout  over  the 
next  few  years. unless  some  reductions  occur  in  cigar  prices. 

Cigar, shipments  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  United  States  are  now  at  a 
very  low  lesrel,  Consum-ption  of  Puerto  Rican  cigars  dv-rindled"  shamly  from 
around  50  million  in  I936  to  7o5  million  in  19^3  )^'^^   rose  rapidly  again 
in  19^5  and  19U6  to  around  SO  million  when  cigars. were  in  short  supply  in 
.the  United  States,   Only  a"bout  7  million  Puerto  Rican-made  cigars  were 
consumed  in  the  United  States  in  fiscal  19'+"'),  Cigar  imr)orts  from  the 
Philipi:iine  Renu'blic  are  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  they  were  in  the 
late  thirties  when  nearly  200  m.lllion  Phili-or)ine  cigars  were  smoked  in  the 
United  States  annually c,  .  Imports  from  the  Philip-olne  ReT)u"blic  in  the 
12  months  ending  June  I9U9  totaled  only  11  million  cigars. 
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Smoking  Tolpacco 

The  output  of  smoking  tobficco,  most  of  wh:ch  is  used  in  pipes,  has 
teen  statle  for  the  past  k  years.     During  the  war,  the  use  of« smoking  to- 

""bacco  dropped  from  the  prewar  level  of  about  200  million  pounds  yearly 
to  only  lUO  million  pounds  in  19*^-^  hut  recovered  somewhat  in  19^5  when 
the  shortages  of  cigarettes  resulted  in  some  substitution.   In  19k-6, 
another  sharp  reduction  in  consumption  occurred;  and  since  that  time, 
annual  production  has  been  around  106  million  pounds.  Production  during 
the  first  8  months  of  19^9  totaled  over  70  million  pounds,  about  the  same 
as  in  Januar;> -August  19^8.  The  19^9  calendar  year  total  will  probably 
be  close  to  108  million  poimds,  about  the  same  as  in  19^8.  A  alight  in- 
crease may  occur  in  1950.  If  incomes  are  a  little  lower  during  1950, 
some  smokers  may  economize  by  purchasing  smoking  tobacco,  which  is  usually 
a  cheaper  form  of  tobacco  consumption.  Wholesale  prices  of  smoking  to- 
bacco increa.sed  slightly  from  Kay  to  June  this  year  but  are  only  about 
16  percent  higher  than  in  1939.  The  Federal  tax  rate  on  omokjng  tobacco 
was  not  raised  in  19^2  when  levies  were  increased  on  cigarettes  rnd.   cigars. 
Some  kO   States  now  tax  cigarettes,  but  only  around  one-fourth  of  these 
tax  smoking  tobacco.  Since  these  taxes  are  reflected  in  retail  prices, 

'the  increases  in  costs  of  smoking  tobacco  to  the  consumer  due  to  the  tax 
component  have  not  been  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  cigarettes. 

Exports  of  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  during  January -August  19^9 
have  been  running  about  one -fourth  above  the  same  period  a  year  earlier, 
but  packaged  smoking  tobacco  exports  were  down  nearly  one -third.  For 
the  year  as  a  whole,  packaged  and  bulk  smoking  tobacco  exports  will  only 
account  for  around  2  percent  of  the  total  manufacture  of  smoking  tobacco. 

Chewing  Tobacco 

The  consumption  of  chewing  tobacco  continued  to  decline  during 
19^+9.  The  trend  downward  since  the  early  1920s  was  interrupted  during 
the  war  years.  However,  production  of  chewing  tobacco  in  each  year  since 
19^^  has  fallen  below  the  preceding  year.   It  is  estimated  that  the  19^9 
output  of  chewing  tobacco  will  be  around  92  or  93  million  pounds,  about 
3  or  U  million  pounds  below  that  of  19it-8.  It  seems  likely  that  1950  pro- 
duction may  fall  another '1  or  2  million  pounds  if  the  long-term  trend 
continues.  During  the  first  8  months  of  19^+9,  the  manufacture  of  plug 
and  scrap  fell  6  and  5  percent  respectively  below  the  same  period  of  19^8. 
These  two   products  usually  account  for  about  nine-tenths  of  total  chewing 
output.  The  January -August  19^9  production  of  twist  was  nearly  3  percent 
larger;  but  of  fine-cut,  wa,s  18  percent  smaller  than  in  , the  comparable 
period  of  19^8.  I'fliolesale  prices  of  chewing  tobacco  as  of  August  19^9 
were  about  30  percent  above  1939  although  showing  no  increase  since 
late  191^6. 

Exports  of  chewing  tobacco  during  the  first  6  months  of  this  year 
were  smaller  than  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier  and  for  the  entire 
year  of  19^9,  will  probably  be  between  2  and  3  million  pounds. 
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Snuff 

Snuff  production  and  consiAmpt ion' have  been  relatively  stable  for 
many  years*     During  the    1920s  and  1930s,    snuff  consumption  held  betvTOen  ' 
36  and  40  million  pounds.     Some    increase  took  place   during 'the  war  years, 
and  a  peak  of  nearly  44  million  pounds  was  reached  in  1945.     Following 
the  war,    snuff  consumption  dropped  to  betT.reen  3'9  and  40  million  pounds 
in  1946  and  1947  but  rose  to  41  million  in  1948,[t  is   estimated  that  the 
1949  total  rdll  be   close  to  40  million  pounds.     Snuff  consumption  may- 
ease  a  little  fu.rther  in  1950   if  personal  income  ehof/s   a  moderate 
declijie  and  unemployment  edges  upr.Tird,     Hovrever,    no  sharp  change  is 
expected.     T'^holesale  prices   of  snuff  vrent  up  quite  sharply  in  early 
1946  but  showed  no  further  change  through  August   1949,      The  August  1949 
BIS    indo;:  for  wholesale  prices   ««f  snuff  v;as  about  three-fifths  higher 
than  the    1939  level, 

EXPCETS    OF  UBIAIWFACTURED  TOBACCO  l/ 

Unmanufactured  tobacco  ranks  among  the  first  3  or  4  agriculti.iral 
exports    of  the  United  States,     Although  absorbing  a   smaller  share  of 
United  States  tobacco  production  in  the  last  2' or  3  years   than  formerly, 
the  export  outlet  is  still  of  major  importance.      Domestic   use  of  tobacco 
has    increased  so  sharply  in  the    last  10  years,    due   in  large  part  to  the 
increased  consumption  of  cigarettes,    that  the   export  share   of  the  total 
yearly  disappearance   dropped  from  36  percent   in  1934-38   to  an  estimated 
25  percent  in  1949,      (See   cover  chart,) 

The   1949  United  States   exports   of  unmanufactured  tobacco  will 
probably  total  about  465  million  pounds   compared  mth  427  million  in 
1948   and  the   1934-38  average   of  437  million.      It  seems  probable  that 
United  States   tobacco  exports    in  1950  will  be  at  least  ■1-50  million  pounds 
and  perhaps  hi^or.     Consumption  hias  risen  in  countries,  rhere  not  cur- 
tailed by  drastic    governmental  measures,     A  number   of  foreign  governments 
are  keenly  interested  in  the   importation  of  tobacco  due   in  part  to   its 
importance   of  the  revenue  producer.     The  financing  of  United  States 
tobacco   imports    of  v.-estern  European  countries   by  the  Economic   Cooperation 
Adiainistration  is    of  imjor  importance   during  tlie 'current  fiscal  year  and 
will  probably  continue   to  be  a  factor  in  1950-51, 

The  recent  devaluation  of  the   currencies    of  several  countries, 
which  are   important  foreign  customers   for  United  States  tobacco,    is   not 
expected  to  affect  tobacco  exports   to  any  marked  degree   during  the    1949- 
50  fiscal  year,     A  number  of  commitments  had  already  been  made  for  1949 
tobacco  prior   to  devaluation.     The  size   of  tobacco  imports  from  tlio 
United  States  has  been  controlled  by  various   government  restrictions   in 
a  number  of  foreign  countries   in  recent  years.     Several  countries  have 
taken  as    little   tobacco   as   possible   from  dollar  areas   and  stocks   are  at 
relatively  low  levels,     A  fev:  western  European  countries  have   increased 


1/  Quantities    of  tobacco  in  this   section  are   stated  in  terms   of  export 
weight,   which   is   less   than  the  equivalent  farm  sales   v.'cight. 
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their  domestic 'productj. on,   and  some  expansion  has   occurred  in  other  soft 
currency  areas,     Hov.'ever,   because   there,  is   no   other   large   enough  source 
of  supply  of  the  tohacco-,  of  th(j   typos   and   quality  wanted,    the  United  States 
is    likely  to   continue  to  be  '^y  far  the   -.'orld's   largest  tobacco  exporting 
country.     Tobacco  prices   iii  some   soft  currency  areas  have   been  above   the 
prices   of  comparable'  United  States  types#     Devaluation  in  soft-currency 
areas  Has  brought  their  prices  more  nearly  in  line  v;ith  United  States 
prices.     Over  the  next  year  or  so,   the   strong  deTrand  for  tobacco  in  non- 
dollar areas   is   likely  to  exert  up^rd  pressure  on  their   leaf  prices. 
The   expansion  of  tobacco  m.uch   further   im  Southern  Rhodesia' and  son-ie   other 
aroas  ivili  be   difficult  and  at  considerable 'cost*     However,  Southern 
Rhodesia  is   planning  soiae  flirther.  increases^     United  States  tobacco 
prices  are  lower  this' .season  than-last  and  xaay  hold  about  even  next  year. 
Ovdzig  to  the  aval  liability   of  supplies   and,  high  quality.  United  Sta"tos 
leaf  T.dll  still  bo  ih  fairly  strong  demand.    However,    even  further  ImpTove-- 
ment   of  quality  is   important  to  holding  markets,  ■  '   • 

Although  .tobacco^  procured  in  the  United  Sta-tes  by  some,  countries 
that  have   devalued  v/ill  .cost  more-  in  terms   of  their  ovrn.  currencies,    th? 
prices   of  tobaooo  products  to  consumers   in  these  countries  vrtlX  T^ot  be-/ 
raised  in  the    same   proportion.     This   is  because    (l)   Gpyeirnment.  taxes   on 
tobacco  constitute  .'"such  a  large  proportion  of  the.  prices' ''vixich  ooii- 
suners  pay  for  toba.c,co  products  and  (2)    other,  costs   such,  as  labor,    other 
tobacco  eto,,   will  Aot   immediately  increase,  'although  up\-i^rd  pressure, 
vrill  probably  be  exerted  after,  some  lapse'  of  time.i  >  '- 

If  the  hoped-for  result  from  devaluation  occurs,    the'Ufeitod 
Kingdom' and  other  countries   that- devalued  vail  sell  inore  dollar-earning 
exports.     Assuming  an  increase   oftciars   in  the   dollaq:  earning  capacity  on 
the  part  of  western  European  nations   and  other  areas,    over  the   longer 
tern,    this  mny  enable  those  countri^s^  to  increase  their  purchases   of 
United  States  tobacco  more  nearly  in  line  v/ith  the   rising  trend  in  tobao- 
co  consumption,     Hovjdver,    if  these  .countries  are  to  earn  more  dollars  by 
direct  exports  to  the  United  States,    the  United  States  market  1^rill  have 
to  absorb  substantially  more  imports  especially  where  prices  have  been 
lowered  by  the  changed  currency  relationships. 

During  January -August  1949,   United  States  exports   of  unmanufactur- 
ed tobacco  were     277  million  pounds—S  percent  larger  than  in  January- 
August '1948  and  more  than  one-fourth  above  the  1934-38  average  for  th'pse 
months.     Flue-cured  shipments   during   January-August  1949  iTOre   lower 
than  in  the   same   period  last  year  mostly  because   of  the .substantial 
quantities  taken  from  Commodity  Credit   Corporation  stocks   by  the   British, 
in  July  and  August   1948,     All   other   export  leaf  classificationn   e.;oept 
"Virginia  fire-cured  were  shipped  in  larger  .qiiantities    in  the    f irs  c  8   .'  ' 
mon-bhs   of  this  year  than  in  the  same  period  of  1318  j     Sharp  gvins 
occurred  in  Burley,    cigar,    Kentucky-Tonnes  see  fr.ro "cur*.d_.    One  Sucker, 
and  Green  River,     liii^land  tobacco  exports  were  up  about  ono~third  and 
Black  Fat  increased  3  percent.     Stems,    trimmings,    and' scrap  fell  off  to 
about  one-half  of  that  shipped  in   January-August   1948, 
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TaTsle  U,-  United  States  exports  of  unmsTHuf actured  to"bacco,  for 
specified  periods ^  "bv  tj^pes,  to  principal 
im-Dortin^  countries 


(declared  wei.°ih.t) 


Type 

and   ■    ! 

192^4-28; 

country 

average. 

Mil.l-b,  . 

riue- cured     : 

I/32U.O 

Bufley        : 

S.9 

Maryland       : 

lU.3 

7a,  fire- cured  : 

22.6 

ly.  and  Tenn,   : 

1/126,6 

One  Sucker     : 

2/ 

Green  River    : 

I5.S 

Black  Fat,  etc,: 

1/2.0 

Cigar         ! 

.s 

Ferique       : 

l/.l 

Stems,  tf".,    : 

and  scraiD 

12.0 

Total  unmfd.   ! 

527.1 

Country  of     ; 

destination:  ; 

United  Kingdom 

l6U.g 

France 

3^,6 

B  elgiuE- 

Luxemli  ourg 

21,1 

Netherlands 

31.5 

Germany 

3^.0 

Portugal 

Kh 

Benma-rk 

5.2 

Ireland 

:   3,s 

Switzerland 

2.S 

Norway 

:    Kl 

Sweden 

'        l+,7 

Italy 

!    7.S 

China 

:   92,5 

Mstralia 

:   21.5 

India 

'.         5.U 

New  Zealand 

:     .6 

Other  countries 

:   SSc3 

Total 

•"  527.1 

Calendar  -year 
average .   -^  ' 


igUg 


Mil. lb.  Mil. lb.  Mil, lb. 


32U.g 

11.6 

5c5 

9.7 

■53.7 

.7 

3.0 

9.0 

1.3 
,1 

17. s 

^37c3 


213.9 
21,0 

15.5 

15.6 
12,  g 
U.g 
U.6 
7.H 
3.S 
^.7 
7.2 
1,1 
Ug,2 

ig.U 

2.6 

,  2.5 
53.2 


Uoo.i 

U3.0 

6.3 
7.6 
21.3 
2.0 
1.5 
U.9 
6.2 

.1 

lU,2 
507.2 


iqg.o 

10.2 

19.9 

55.9 

3.1 

6.9 

10.1 

15.5 
10.9 

6.9 
16.6 

23.3 

39.2 
2U.3 
11.  U 
5.3 
i+9.1 


3^2.7 
23.H 

7,S 

7.6 

19.9 
1.2 

.S 

5.1 

6.1 

.1 

11.9 
U26.6 


167.0 
.7 

ig.o 

23o^ 

26.U 
11. g 
10.1 

12.2; 

15.3 
11.1 
11.1 

K5 

2g.U 

19.1 

10.1 

U.O 

53.^ 


^37,3-     507.2      U26.6 


1/     Partially  estimated, 

2/     Less  than  50,000  pounds. 


average. 


Januar^iii^Mgust 
19U9 


:19U9  as 
:percent 

;0f   19Ug 

Mil. lb.  Mil. lb.  Mil. lb.  Percent 


139.^ 

211,U 

IS3.3 

37 

g.O 

1U.6 

26cl 

179 

U.O 

3.6 

u,g 

133 

6.3 

3.7 

2.g 

7b 

39.6 

12.5 

2U.7 

19  g 

.h 

.g 

5.6 

7CO 

2,6 

.U 

2-Z 

675 

5.9 

3.5 

3.6 

103 

.6 

3.7 

ig.g 

50g 

.1 

•  .1 

2/ 

9.6 

S-,7 

K5 

52 

216.5 

263.0 

276.9 

105 

72.9 

19.7 

9.9 
9a 

g.O 

3.3 

2.U 

3.3 
2.2 
2.0 
2.2 

.7 
29.3 

13.1- 
1.7 
l.U 

35»3 

216.5 


106.7 

51.H 

Ug 

.1 

1U.6 

12.0 

7.9 

66 

9.6 

17.7 

igU 

6.1 

6.S.3 

1,120 

9.2 

9.0 

9g 

6.9 

S.9 

129 

3.0 

10. g 

360 

9.U 

6.U 

6S 

5.6 

5.2 

93 

U.9 

K2 

s6 

U.5 

2.2 

U9 

23.9 

3.1 

13 

-12.  g 

10.0 

7g 

9.6 

5.S 

60 

3.5 

U.7 

13^ 

35.2 

i+6.7 

133 

263.0 

276.9 

105 
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A  comparison  of  the  various  leaf  classifications  in  January- 
August  19'4-9  with  the  193^-38  average  for  those  months '  indicates  an  in- 
crease in  exports  of  31  percent  for  flue -cured  and  225  percent  for  Bur ley. 
Flue-cured  accounted  for  6h  percent  of  total  shipments  for  January -August 
193^-38,  and  Burley  was  less  than  k   percent.  In  January -August  19^9,  the 
flue-cur-ed  exports  comprised  66   percent  and  the  Burley  proportion  had  risen 
■  to  9  percent  of  the  total.  Cigar  tobacco  shipments  were  far  ahove  prewar, 
with  a  cuhstontial  part  of  it  being  Puerto  Eican.  The  shipments  of  One 
Sucker  were  also  far  above  prewar,  but  Black  Fat,  a  semi-processed  article 
using  considerable  One  Sucker  tobacco,  dropped  ne^irly  kO   percent  below 
prewar.  Maryland  tobacco  shipments  in  the  first  8  months  of  19^9  were 
one-fifth  higher  than  the  average  of  the  some  months  in  193^-38.  Green 
Kiver  shipments  held  about  even  with  prewar.  The  Virginia  fire-cured  and 
Kentucky -Tennessee  fire-cured  exports  in  January -August  19^9  were  down 
56  and  36_percent,  respectively,  from  the  prewar  average  for  those  months. 

■  The  largest  shipments  to  any  single  country  during  the  first 
8  months  of  19^9  went  to  Germany.   Substantial  quantities  of  both  cigar- 
ette and  cigar  types  were  shipped.  For  many  months  after  the  war's  end, 
tobacco  consumption  in  Germany  was  very  low  and-  black  markets  in  cigarettes 
were  notorious.  As  German  imports  of  leaf  tobacco 'have  increased,' much 
trade  has  returned  to  morw  nomial  channels. '  Important  quantities  of 
United  States  toba,cc,o  went  to  Germany  in -the 'late  twenties  but  were  .sharply 
curtailed  during  , the /Nazi  era.  The  prospects  for  a  continuation  of  size- 
ablu  shipments  of  United  States  tobacco  to  Germany  appear  to  show  some 
promise.  United  Kingdom,  usually  the  largest  single  export  outlet,  took 
very  small  quantities  during  the  first  half  of  19^9,  but  shipments  were 
up  sharply  in  August  as  purchases  from  the  19^9  flue -cured  crop  began  to 
move.  During  the  remainder  of  19^9,  exports  to  Britain  will  be' up  sharply. 
It  is  estimated  that  United  Kingdom  purchases  will  amount  "to  around 
165  million  pounds  from  the  19^9  crop.  • 

France,  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Ireland,  and  New  Zealand  took  more 
United  States  tobacco  in  Jsnuary-August  19^9  than  in  the  same  months  last 
year.  Belgium-LuXembourg,  Svdtzerland,  Sweden,  Italy,  Austr alia ,and- India 
got  less.  Exports  to  Portugal  and  Norway  were  off  a  little.  By  far,  the 
sharpest  decline-  occurred  in  China  with  January -August  19^9  exports  drop- 
ping to  only  13  percent  'of  those  in  the  same  period  last  year.  The  highly 
unsettled  conditions  resulting  from  the  Chinese  War  will  probably  continue 
to  keep  tobacco  exports  to  that  area  at  a  relatively  low  level.  In 
January -August  19^9,  the  combined  exports  of  United  States  tobacco  to  the 
many  additional  destinations  spread  all  over  the-  world  rose  by  one -third 
over  those  in  January-August  19^8. 

In  19^8,  Britain  took  about  one-fifth  luss  than  the  193^-38  average 
cjid  Frnnce  took  a  very  small  quantity  compared  to  prewar.  Most  other 
western  Eur opetm. countries  took -substantially  mere  in  19^8  and  also  in 
the  first  8  months  of  19^+9  than  in  the  comparable  period  of  I93J+-38. 

In  July-September  19^9,  the  Econom.ic  Cooperation  Administration 
authorized  about  97  million  dollars  for  the  procurement  of  about  185  mil- 
lion pounds  of  United  States  tobacco.  The  largest  share,  65  million  dol-   , 
lars,  went  to  Britain,  who  normally  imports  more  United  States  tobacco 
than  any  other  single  country.  Other  countries  receiving  grants  were 
Belgium -Luxembourg,  Bi^one  Germany,  Denmark,  France,  Ireland,  Netherlands, 
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Norway,  and  Austria.  About  85  percent  of  the  total  authorization  approved 
during  July -September  19^9  was  for  flue-cured,  vhich  is  the  predominant 
export  type.  Marketings  of  the  19^9  flue -cured  crop  "began  in  late  July 
while  most  other  types  will  not  be  marketed  till  late  in  the  year  and  in 
early  1950*  Seme  authorizations  were  announced  for  Burley,  cigar,  fire- 
cured,  dark  air-cured,  and  Mai-yland  tobacco.  ECA-financing  is  expected 
to  continue  as  a  major  facotr  in  United  States  tobacco  exports  during 
the  next  year  or  two 'if  appropriations  to  implement  the  original .  i<--year 
program  are  continued.  The  cooperating  countries  of  western  Europe  have 
usually  taken  around  three-foruths  of  total  United  States  tobacco  exports. 

British  Tobacco  Situation 

In  the  year  ending  June  19^9^  British  imports  of  tobacco  were 
282  million  pounds,  but  only  a  little  over  one -half  of  this  came  from 
the  United  States.  During  July  193h-J\me   1939,  yearly  imports  averaged 
272  million  pounds  wj.th  the  United  States  supplying  about  three -fourths 
of  the  total.   In  19^6-^9,  the  non -United  States  tobacco  came  mostly 
from  Southern  Ehodesia  {ik   percent),  India  (12  percent),  Turkey  (9  per- 
cent), and  Wyasaland  and  Canada  (5  percent  each).  Southern  Ehodesia  has 
expanded  her  production  considerably,  and  British  imports  from  that  area 
were  2  l/2  times  those  of  prewar.  The  19^8-^9  imports  from  Turkey  were 
significsxit  for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  British  manufacturers  are 
now  including  Turkish  tobacco  in  cigarettes  for  home  consumption.  Most 
cigarettes  in  Britain  previously  were  made  exclusively  from  flue-cvired. 

At  the  end  of  July,  British  stocks  of  tobacco  at  322  million  pounds 
were  the  lowest  for  that  date  since  the  war's  end  and  far  less  than  the 
prewar  average.   The  July  stocks  of  United  States  tobacco  were  probably 
very  low,  principally,  because  of  the  small  imports  in  19i)-8-i4-9.  British 
home  consumption  of  tobacco  during  July  19^8-June  19^9  was  about  211  mil- 
lion pounds  or  practically  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.   In  the  re- 
cent year,  tobacco  from  British  areas  comprise  about  3I  percent  of  this 
total  compared  to  26  percent  In  19k'J-k8.      The  recent  devaluation  of  the 
British  pound  by  30.5  percent  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  cost 
of  United  States  tobacco  to  British  m^anuf acturers .   Since  United  States 
tobacco  can  be  bought  only  with  dollars,  British  manufacturers  must  ex- 
change about  kk   percent  more  pound  sterling  for  the  necessary  dollars  in 
order  to  purchase  United  States  tobacco.  However,  of  the  retail  prices 
paid  by  British  consumers  for  tobacco  products,  75  to  80  percent  is  the 
result  of  the  high  import  duty.  Because  of  this,  the  increased  costs 
(in  terms  of  their  own  currency)  of  the  United  States  leaf  in  British 
tobacco  products  would  necessitate  only  a  small  relative  increase  in  re- 
tail prices  of  tobacco  products.   This  assumes  that  the  import  duty  does 
not  change  and  that  other  costs  for  processing,  labor,  and  leaf  from  soft 
currency  areas  do  not  advance.  '  It  seems  likely  that  in  time,  competition 
for  non-dollar  leaf  will  tend  to  raise  tobacco  prices  in  the  soft  cur- 
rency areas. 

British  exports  of  tobacco  products  totaled  ii7  million  pounds  in 
1948-il-9,  95  percent  of  ;diich  were  cigarettes.  During  January-August  19^9, 
British  tobacco  exports  were  running  about  6  percent  aheai  of  th9«®  in 
January-August  19U8. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  ON  TABACCO         ' '  • 

"  ">.  . 

The  United  States  obtained  and  granted  several  tariff  and  trade  con- 
cessions in  connection:  with  totacco  at  sessions  held  in  Annecy,  France, 
this  year.  These  were  announced  on  Octoter  12. 

Denmark  bound  against  increase  the  moderate  duty  on'  leaf  tohacco. 
Finland  gave  assurance  that  United  States  tobacco  types  would  not  be  made 
dutiable  at  rates  in  excess  of  those  on  leaf  from  other  countries.  Italy 
bound  leaf  tobacco  on  the  free  list .  Liberia  reduced  the  duty  on  leaf  to- 
bacco by  one-third,  that  on  cigars  by  one-fourth,  and  bound  the  present 
duty  on  cigarettes.  The  Dominican  Republic  reduced  by  50  percent  the  exist- 
ing duties  on  leaf  and  shredded  cigarette  tobacco.  Uruguay  bound  their 
present  duties  on  certain  types  of  tobacco  and  cigarettes.  The  19^8  value 
of  exported  tobacco  items  on  which  concessions  were  granted  to  the  United 
States  was  about  k   percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  tobacco  (including 
products)  exported  from  the  United  States.  This  was  distributed  as  follows: 


Country 

Tenmark 

Fin].and 

Italy 

Liberia 

Dominican  Eepublic 

Uruguay 


Unmanuf acture  d 
tobacco 

Thous .  dol . 
5,611 

59^ 
..2,UU& 

•  191.  • 
3  > 
781 


Cigars 


Smoking 
tobacco 


Cigarettes 

Thous .  dol .  Thous .  dol .  Thous .  dol . 


180 
.481^ 


198 


The  principal  tobacco  concession  granted  by  the-  United  States'  was  on 
cigarette  leaf.  The  duty  on  unstemmed  cigarette  leaf  tobacco. was  reduced 
by  one -third- -that  is,  from  30  cents  per  pound  to  20..  cents  per  pound.  ■  This 
duty  reduction  was  negotiated  with  Greece  and  will  apply  to  imports  of  all 
unstemmed  cigarette  leaf  except  the  Latakia' -type,;  w.hich  was  fixed  at  I5 
cents  per  pound  in  the  Geneva  agreement.,  in,  19^7-  ,■  Imports,  of  cigarette  leaf 
consist  largely  of  the  Turkish-type  tobacco,  which  have. come  mostly  to  the 
United  States  from  Turkey  and  Greece.   (See  table  5  in  next  section)  This 
tobacco  is  generally  considered  to  be  complementary  to  domestic  tobacco 
with -which,  it  Is  blended.        .  ,..•   :  ;.  -.■   ■   ,,■..■> 


.In  the  negotiation  with  the  D.ominican  Republic.,  the  duty  r§,tes  on 
unstemmed  cigar  leaf  and  scrap  tobacco  imported  into  the  United  States  was 
set  at  17  1/2  cents  per  pound,  and  on  stemmed  cigar  leaf  at  25  cents  per 
pound.  The  rates  on  the  corresponding  Import  items  coming  from  Cuba  are 
Ik   and  20  cents  per  pcmnd.  , Prior  to  the  Annecy  negotiations,  tobacco  of 
non-Cuban  origin  has  had  a  duty  rate  of  35' .cents  on  unstemmed  cigar  filler 
and  scrap,  and  .50  cents  on  s.temmed  cigar  filler  until  a  total  of  22  million 
pounds  of  Cuban  tobacco  were  entered  or  withdrawn  in  the  calendar  year. 
After  .that  quantity  was  reached,  the  rates  on  non-Cuban  tobacco  imported  in 
the  remainder  of  the  year  dropped  to  21  cents  a  pound  for  unstemmed  cigar 
filler  and  scrap,  and  30  cents  for  stemmed  cigar  filler.  The  imports  of 
tobacco  from  the  Dominican  Eepublic  into  United  States  have  been  insigni- 
ficant .  ,■  •  ■  
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The  United  States  reduced  the  duty  rate  on  snuff  and  snuff  flour 
"by  one-half  in  the  negotiations  with  Italy.  This  has  also  "been  a  very 
small  import  item. 

IMPORTS  MD  SHIPMENTS  2/ 

Total  United  States  imports  of  tohacco  for  consumption  declined 
moderately  from  19^1-7  to  I9U8  but  during  the  first  8  months  of  19ij-9,  were 
10  percent  larger  than  in  tne  same  months  of  19^8.  The  drop  in  total  to- 
tacco  3.mports  from  19'+?  to  19^8  was  due  to  the  decline  in  cigar  tohacco 
imports,  mostly  from  Cuba  which  more  than  offset  the  gain  in  the  cigarette 
leaf  imports.  During  January-August  19^9;  cigarette  leaf  imports  continued 
to  gain  but  not  as  much  percentage -wise  as  from  19^+7  to  19^8.  During  the 
first  8  months  of  this  year  compared  with  January -August  19^8,  cigar  filler 
imports  also  increased  and  imports  of  scrap,  which  goes  largely  into  cigar 
manufacture,  were  up  sharply.  However,  cigar  wrapper  imports  were  about 
35  percent  less  and  were  well  below  one-half  the  comparable  193^"38  average. 

As  usual,  the  principal  sources  of  cigarette  leaf  imports  during 
January-August  19^9  were  Turkey  and  Greece .   Imports  of  tobacco  from  Turkey 
were  up  a  little  over  January -Augu.st  19^8  and  were  2  l/2  times  those  of  the 
comparable  193'^-~38  period.   Imports  from  Greece,  though  up  more  than  one- 
third  over  January -August  IJ^g,  were  only  a  little  more  than  one -half  the 
comparable  193^~38  average.   Other  smaller  supplying  countries  accounted 
for  about  5  million  pounds  in  January -August  19^9  compared  with  7  million 
pounds  in  January -August  19^18.  United  States  imports  of  tobacco  from  these 
countries  which  include  Syria,  Bulgaria,  U.S.S.E.,  Southern  Ehodesia,  and 
Yugoslavia  were  very  minor,  if  any,  in  193^-38  and  likewise  in  192^1-28. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  predominant  share  of  cigarette  leaf  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  has  come  from  Turkey.   In  193^-38?  Greece 
supplied  an  equal  amount  but  in  192i<-28,- accounted  for  1  l/2  times  the 
quantity  coming  from  Turkey. 

Stocks  of  foreign  grown  cigarette  and  smoking  tobacco  in  the  United 
States  on  July  1  were  nearly  I50  million  pounds  (unstemmed  equivalent) -- 
one -fifth  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  roughly  double  the  average  hold- 
ings in  prewar  years . 

Most  United  States  cigar  tobacco  imports  come  from  Cuba.  During 
January -August  19^9 >  imports  from  Cuba  were  one-fiftn  larger  than  in  the 
same  months  a  year  earlier  and  also  above  the  comparable  193^~38  average. 
When  cigar  manufacture  in  the  United  States  was  averaging  around  6  l/2  bil- 
lion as  in  the  late  1920's,  imports  of  tobacco  from  Cuba  averaged  23  I/2 
million  pounds.  Most  cigar  wrapper  imports  into  the  United  States  have 
originated  in  the  Sumatra  area  of  the  Netherlands  Indies.  During  January- 
August  19^9 >  imports  for  consumption  from  that  area  were  running  below  the 
same  months  of  19^3  and  were  far  below  the  usual  prewar  rate.  With  the  de- 
cline in  the  level  of  cigar  manufacture  from  the  I92U-28  period  to  the 
193^-38  period.  United  States  takings  of  Netherlands  Indies  wrapper  dropped 
from  around  6  million  pounds  to  less  than  an  average  of  2  million  pounds . 


2/  Imports  of  tobacco  from  foreign  countries  and  shipments  of  the  Territory 
of  Puerto  Eico  to  the  United  States  are  on  a  declared-weight  basis. 
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Tatile  5.-  United  States  inrports  for  consuniptioil  of  unm'annfactured  to'bacco, 
■  from  principal  supplying  countries  and  shipments 
from  Puerto  Eico,  for  specified  periods 

:  ..      •  ■■ ■   (declared  weight)   _^ .  -   -■    _ 


Classification 
and  country 
of  origin 


Jotel  imports  2/ 

Cigarette  leaf  .. 
Un stemmed 
Turkey 
Greece 
Syria 
Bulgaria 
U.S.S,B._ 
So.  Bhodesia 
Yugoslavia 

Cigar  leaf(filler) 
Stemmed' 

CulDa 
Unstemmed 

Culia 

Scrap 
Cuba 
PhiliT)T)ines 

Cigar  v;rapper 
Netherlands  I, 
Philippines  . 
Ou"ba 

Total  from  Cuha. 


I92U-2S 

average 

1/ 


Calendar  year 
I9U7 


193^3S 
average 


I9US 


Mil.l'b.  Miigh.  Mil.lh.  Mil.lh. 

7S.3  -66.i+  90.U  gU.2 

U6.1  UU.U  58. g  Gk;i 

13.1  lg.2  I12.6  U5.3 

20.1  is.g  6,7  g.i 

.2  .5  3.1  U.5 

.5  .6  2.7  2,3. 

.0  .1  1.7  2.0 

.0  i/  1.2  1.3 

•.0  .0  .5  .5 


uu.u 

58. g 

lg.2 

U2.6 

IS.g 

6.7 

.5 

3.1 

.6 

2.7 

.1 

1.7 

i/ 

1.2 

.0 

.5 

7.2 

16.0 

7.1 

15.9 

U.i 

5.9, 

U.l 

.  5.« 

5.2 

7.7 

2.9 

6.7 

2.3 

1.0 

13. g          7.2  16.0  lO.g 

:13:^-.:    7.1  15.9  10. S 

■  g.6-        H.i  5.9  •-  U.i 

7.8  ■•  ■■    ^+.1     ,    5.8  •,    ^.0 

1.9  5.2  7.7  3,8 
1.8         2.9  6.7  3.7 

.0         2.3  1.0  .1 

6.3         2.7  i.U  •   1.0 

U/  6,1    y  1.9     •     1.0  .g 

.0      •     .6  .0  .0 

.1           .2  .3  ■    .2-^ 

23.5        1H.3  2g.7-  18.7' 


Shi-oments  from  Puerto  Mco 


Total 

>  .27.0 

22.5 

15.1 

Stemmed      •  ■_ 

>i  16.1  ..- 

17.^ 

10-.  0 

Unstemmed    - 

•   5.1 

.1 

.1 

Scrap 

!   ■5.8 

5.0 

5.0 

15.2 

9.6 

1/ 
5.6 


January-Augast 


193^38 
average 


19Ug 


I9U9 


:    19if9 
:as  per 
: cent age 
;of  19 


Mil.lh.  MiLlh.   Mil.l"b.  Percent 
UU.2  56,0  61,6         110 


30.2 
12.2 
13.0 

i 

If 
.0 


U.6 
U.6 

2.g 
2.8 

3.6 
2.0 

1.6 

1.3. 
1.2 

9.H 


10.  g 
8.3 
i/ 

2.5 


U2.7 

UU.6 

lOU 

30.U 

31.3 

103 

5.1 

6.9 

135 

3.1- 

2.6 

gu 

1.7 

.9 

53 

1.2 

•  1.3 

log 

.8 

.9^ 

112 

.^ 

.3 

75 

■6.8 

8.2 

121 

6.7 

8.2- 

122 

3.0 

2.g 

93 

2.8 

2.g 

100 

2.3 

3.7 

161 

2.3 

.3.3 
.3 

1^3 

.8 

-  •  .5 

62 

.6 

.1; 

67 

.0 

.0 

.2  • 

.1 

,  50 

12.0 

iu;u 

120 

9.0 
6.1 

3/ 
2.9 


8.9 

5.2 

.2 

3.5 


99 
85 

121 


1/ General  imports. 

2/  Includes  toTjacco  stems,    not  cut,   ground,    or  pulverized,   not  shoi^m  separately, 

3/  Less  than  50,000  pounds,  ■  ...--.  ■•-^ 

H/  Netherlands  Indies  tohacco  shipped  as  Netherlands, 
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Puerto  Rican  tobacco  that  is   shipped  to  the  United  States   is  used 
mostly  as   cigar' filler.      During  January-August  1949,    shipments  held  almost 
even  vdth  those   of  the   same  months  a  year  earlier.     However,    compared 
T/ith  the    1934-38  average,   Puerto  Rican  shipments   in  1948  iirere   doY;n  ahout 
onc-third#     4s  with  the  .  other 'cigar  tobacco  areas,   annual  Puerto  Rican 
shipments    in  the   la  to   i920s  were  substantially  larger  than  in  most  years 
since., 

In  the   past  year,    substantial  quantities    of  Puerto  Rican  tobacoo 
hafO    been  exported  mostly  to  Gdrnamy, 

Both  the   Island  and  Continental  TJfiited  States   stocks    of  Puerto 
Rican  tobacco  have   declined.     The   iJuly  1,    1949,   Puerto  Rican  tobacco 
stocks   in  the  United  States  i.'.'ore  the    lowest  for  that  mopth   in  the   past 
20  years  vdth  two  exceptions. 

1950   PRICE  SUPPORTS    OH  TOBACCO' 

Price   supports   for  ^ho   1950  crop  of  tobacco  as  provided  in.  the 
Agricultural  Act   of  1949  are   likely  to   be  slightly'  higher  for  flub-cured 
and  Burlcy  and  substantially  higher  for  several   cigar  typos  and  ilarylahd 
tobacco  than  tlioso  applying  to   the'  1949   crop.     The'  firo.^ured  and  dark' 
air-cured  price   s'uppor.ts   are  related  to  the   Hurley  loan  rate  and,   thus, 
may  also  be  a  little  higher  for   the   1950  crop  than  for  the   1949  crop. 

The  parity'  inde^x  as'  defined'  in  the   now  legislation  includes  prices' 
paid  by  farmers,  'interest,'  taxes,   and  wage's  paid  hired  labor.     Previously, 
tobacco  parities  'wore  pomputod  with  the    index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers 
as  provided'by  legislation  for.  all'  commodities  with  a  p.ost-'World  War  I 
•base  period. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  continues   the  level   of  price  support 
for  the    1950  crop  at' 90  percent   of  parity'for  toba'cco  on  rJhich  marketing 
quotas   are   in' effect,  ,  Pluc-curod,   Bur ley, ' fire -cured  and   dark  air-cured 
(typos   35-36),    tobacco  are  novir  und'er  quota.      Cigar  tobacco  and  Maryland 
tobacco  are  not  novj-  produced  under  Federal  quotas;   and  if  "no  acreage 
allotments   or  quotas  a^rc  ■  in  effect  on  these  types    in  1950,    their  price 
supports  mil  be   from  ;7.5  to  90  porcoiit   of  parity  depending  on  the    supply 
level.     For  tobacco  not  under  quotas,    the  higher  actual   supplies  are,    in 
relation  to   "normal  supply,"   the   lower  r.lll  bo  the'  percentage   of  parity 
for  the  purposes   of  price  support.     Each   2  percent  excess   of  actual 
supply  cfvor  "normal  supply"  results    in  a  1  point  dovm-vrard  adjustment   of 
the    90  percent   of  parity  price   support •'  but  vrhen  actual  supply  exceeds 
"normal  supply"  by  more  than  30  percent,    the   price  support  level  remxiins 
at  75  percent  of  parity.      If  the   supply  level  is   such  that  the  proclama- 
tion of ,  a  Q,uota  is  mandatory  and  more  than  one-third  of  the    growers'  voti*. 
ing  disapprove   it,   no  price  support  would  be  available  for  that  crop  of 
tobacco. 

For  the  purpose   of  i llus trati on ' only  and 'based  on  indexes  as   of 
September  15,   approximixte  parity  prices   for   1950  for  the  various   types   cf 
tobaooo  have  been  estimated  in  accordance  vdth  the   new  method  set  forth 
in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,     The  parities  according  to  the   present 
method  have  also  been  computed,   and  comparative   data  appear   in  the   tabic 
below,     TiTith  respect  to  price  support  for  the   four  crop  years  beginning 
with  tho   1950  crop,   parity  prices  for  tobacco  cannot  be   lower 'than  the 
parity  prices   computed  under  the  parity  formula  now  in  effect* 
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TaTsle  6.-  Tobacco:   Parity  according  to  present  method  and  estimated 
parity  according  to  method  proTided  in  the 
■  Agricultural  Act  of" 19U9  l/ 


Type 


Flue-cured  (types  11-lU) 

Tire-cured  (types  21-2U)  U/ 

Burley  (type  31) 

Maryland  (type  32) 

Daxfc  air-cured  (types  35-3^)  li/ 

Virginia  sun-cured  (tyoe  3?)  ]il 

Cigar  tohacco! 
Type  Ul 

Types  U2-56 

Types  i|2-UU 

Type  U6   . 

Type  51  .       • 

Type  52 

Type  53 

Type  5U 

Type  55 

Type  56 

Type  61 

Type  62 


Present  2/ 
method 


Estimated  3/ 

ty  method  in 

I9U9  Act 


Dol,  per  Vo, 

Dol.  per  l*b. 

.U63 

.U95 

.215       • 

.298 

.Ui+S 

.H97 

.i+65 

.589 

.172 

.     .265 

.231 

.33^  . 

.223 

.230 

.319 

.203 

.265 

.350 

.3^9 

Ml 

.566     . 

.^11 

-   .5S6 

.269 

.293 

.220 

.275 

.2g6 

.339 

.307 

.U3U 

1.53^ 

2.621 

.9"53 

1,9S9 

1/     Based  on  prices  paid  index  as.  of  September  19^9   in  case  of  present 
method  and  on  the  prices  paid,    interest,   taxes,    and  wages  as_  of 
September  19^9  in  case  of  the  method  provided  in  the  Agricultural 
.Act  of  I9U9, 

2/     Average  price  in  the  "base  period  multiplied  by  the  September  index* 
of  prices  paid  by  farmers  except  types  U2-56  for  xirhich  "parity 
equivalents"   are  computed  from  the  group  parity  in  accordance  vrith 
1937-^+1  relationships.     Base  periods  are:     flue-cured  and  Burley — 
193^38  seasons,   Maryland — 1936-UO  seasons,   and  other  types — 1919-28 
seasons, 

3/     Average  price  in  I9UC-U9  seasons  divided  by  the  I9UO-U9  average 

index*of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  all  agricultural  commodities 
which  gives  an  adjusted  base  price;    the  adjusted  base  price  is  then 
multiplied  by  the  September  index*of  prices  paid  by  farmers,    inter- 
est,   taxes,    and  wages  paid  hired  labor.     The  I9U9  data  included  in 
the  various  10-year  averages,   19^0-^9,   represent  merely  reasonable 
assumptions  since  flue-cured  tobacco  is  the  only  major  class  of  19^9 
tobacco  marketed  in  substantial  volume  thus  far, 

U/     Price  supports  of  these  types  are  not  based  on  90  percent  of  parity, 
but  for  fire-cured  are  75  percent  of  the  Burley  loan  rate  and  for 
dark  air- cured  are  66  2/3  percent   of  the  Burley  loan  rate. 


For  purpose  of  these  conroutations,    indexes  are  considered  as  percentages, 
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The  prices -paid  index  and  tho   now  parity  -index  as'  of  Soptciribor  1949  ' 

wore  used  to  compute  those  parities   and  parity  approximations.     A  small  j 
decline   in  these   inde::os   seems  probable  "by  next   Juno  and  September   (fluo« 

cured  dotcrmincd  by  the    June   level  and  all  other  types  by  the  Septeribor  ^ 

level)   and   tho   1950, parities   and  price   supports  would  decline  proportion—  i 
atoly.                 '            ^              •            , 


FLUE-CTEED,    TYPES    11-14 


Domestic  Use,   Exports j 
Supplies 


The   1949-50  domestic  use  of  flue-cured  is  expected  to  continue'     ■'  '. 

largo  because   of  the   anticipated  high   cigarette  production  and  consump—  ! 

tion,     Cigarcetes  account  for   tho    great  bulk  of  the  United  Statps   consump-  j 

tion  of  flue-cured,     Hov/ever,    since   ci-garetto  production  has   shovm  signs  i 

of  leveling  off  in  the  past  ycojr,    domestic  use   of  fluc-ourcd  in  1949-50  "I 

is  not  expected" to  bo  far  different  from  tlie   record  715  million  pounds  ' 
used  in  194-8-49,     Fluo-curcd  exports    during   July  1949- Juno   1950  are 

likely  to  at  least  equal  and  may  exceed  the'  307  million  pounds . (farm-  j 

sales  'vsoight)   shipped  in  July  1948 -June  1949,     Stocks    of  tobacco,   partic-  1 

ularly  flue-ourod,    in  several  western  European  countries   are   still  com^  | 

parativcly  low,     EGA-financing  v;all  bo  an  important  assisting  factor  in  '! 

a  number  of  those   countries.     Supplies   from  other   sources,    in  spite   of    '■  i 

tho  expansion  of  production  over  provra.r,   aro  not  sufficient  to  enable  ? 

extensive  replacement   of  United  States   leaf,  i 

In  October,  United  States   fluo-ct^rod  production  vra.s    indicated  at 
1,130  mi  Hi  on,  pounds  compared  with   1,090  million  last  yoa,r.     This   ycai^  s 
crop,    though  nearly  4  percent  above   ]nst  year,    is   smr.llcr  than  each   of 

the   preceding  3  years.     The   relative   increase'  in  acreage '.over  1948   is  I 

about   6  1/2  percent,'    Carry-over   of  flue-cured  on  July  Ij    1949,   ito.s  { 

1,538  million  pounds,   a  little   lower  than  a  year  earlier,  but  the  third  'i 

highest  on  record.     This   year's   production  added  to 'tho  carry-over  re-  i 

suits   in  a  1949-50  total  supply  of  2,668  million  pounds— Iarg9r  than  for.  \ 

any  previous  year  but  ■  only  1  percent  a.bove   that  for  1948-49,             .  '{ 

•     ■                    .'■'•■■  :,  1 

The   1948-49  total  disappearance   of  fluo-cured  vra.s   1,102  million  : 

pounds— 5  percent   larger  than  in  1947-48  but  belov/  each  of  tho   3  previous  ! 

years  ivhen  exports   r.-ere  much  heavier,                                                                                 ^  1 

-  '                   '                               .                                                      "  ! 

During   Jlxly  1948-Junp  1949,  domestic  use   of  flue-cured  of  715  mil-    '  ■ 

lion  pounds  tos  the   largest  on  record  and  in  line  v.lth   the   record-breaking  j 

cigarette  production  in  that  period.     Domestic  use   of  flug-cur.cd  has  more  ' 

than  doubled  since  prewar  and  no\T    oxcceds  the   1934-38  average    of  exports  ; 

and  domestic  use  combined.     Exports,   though  aooounting  for  a  smaller  '■ 

proportion  of  the  total   outlet  for- flue-cured  in  roopnt  j'X3ars,    aro  still  i 

of  rca.jor  importanoo'.     The   crop  year  exports   of  flue-cured  in  194-8-49  ;] 

totaled' 387  million  pounds    (farm-sales  vroi^it)— 8   percent  more  than  in  ;; 

1947-48,     Although  the   recent  crop  year'fe   exports  exceeded  the  average      .  j 
of  1934^38,    tho y  were  below  those   of  1937-38" and   1938-39,    the    last   2 

crop  years   prior  to  the   autbreak  of  the  Second  Tforld  'War,      Tho   lovrer   -  ;; 
1948-49  shipments   tlian  in  the    immediate  preivaj*  years   resulted  mostly 

from  tho  smaller  takings   of  the  United  Kingdom  and  China,    tho   countries  j 

■i^ich  ranked  first  and  second  among  tho   foreign  markets   for  flue-ourod  ■ 

in  the    earlier  period.      Other  than  Britain,   r/cstorn  European  countries'  j 

as  a  group' took  substantially  more   in  1948,*i9  than  in  proigar,     Germany,  ^ 

especially,    got  a  much  greater  quantity,  i 
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Table  7.-  Flue-ciired  tobacco:  Domestie  supplies,  disappearance, 
season  average' pri&e,  -average  1934-38,  annual  1939-49' ' 


and 


Year 


^ Total  types  11-14 

Average  1934-38 

1939 

1940  ■ 

"  1941 

.  1942 

'   1943 

;  ■  1944;  ■  .  ?:  ' 
1945-  ■  -■  ■' 
1946 
1947 

1948  2/ 

1949  2/ 


(farm-sales  weight) ; 

-Pro-   •  Stocks  •  Total  ^disappearance  \f  :  Average 

Auction  ;  July  1:  .;  supply  "^"^^   Exports  jP^^^f  ^ 
Mil, lb.   Mil, lb.   Mil. lb.-'  Mil.lb,'  Mil.lb.    Cents 


741.0 

1,170.9 
759.9 

.  649»5 
811,7 
790.2 

1,087.3 

1,173.5- 

1,352.0 

1,317.5 
1,089.6 

1,130.0 


844.9   1,585.9   338.2-    366.I    22.9 


•946.3 

■2,117.2 

418. 0 

289.5 

14.9 

1,409.7 

2,169.6 

421.1 

155.6 

16.4 

1,592.9 

2,242.4 

491.6 

291.3 

28.1 

1,459.5 

■2,271.2 

603.3 

'    289.1    ■ 

38.4 

1,378.8 

2,169.0 

624.9 

355.3 

■40.2 

1,188.8 

2,276.1- 

695.5 

454.3 

42.4 

1,-126,3 

2,299.8 

665.8  ■ 

486.6 

43.6 

1,147.4" 

2,499.4 

662.0 

$50.6 

48.3 

1,286.8 

2,604.3 

695.0 

359.1 

41.2 

1,550.2 

■2,639.8 

715.1-    ■ 

■386.5 

49.6 

1,538.2 

2,668.2  - 

•     3/ 

47.0 

1/  Year  beginning  July  1, 

2/  Preliminary, 

3/  Auction  market  average  for  about  90  percent  of  crop  sold  by  late  October, 

Farm-sales-yeight  estimates  of  exports  and  domestic  use'  sulDject  to  revision 

Comparing  thi  most  recent' 2  crop' yearsy  United  States  flue-cured 
exports  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1949,  we're  larger  to  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  Ireland,  Norway,  Denmark,  Austria,  Finland,  Russia,  Egypt, 
Indonesia,  New  Zealand,  and  Siam  'but  smaller  to  Netherlands,  Belgium- 
Luxembourg,  Italy,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Australia,  China,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Argentina.  .  Nearly  50  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  or 
5  times  that  of  1947-48  were  shipped  to  Germany.  Shipmen-ts  to  the  Nether- 
lands were  off  nearly  one- fourth  but  to  Ireland  were  50  percent  larger, 
these' two  countries  were  ■the  third  arid  fourth' ranking  foreign  destinations  . 
for  United  States  flue-cured  in  I948-49. 

During  July-September  1949,  about  85  million  dollars  were  author- 
ized by  the  EGA  for  the  procurement  of  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco. 
About  three-fourths  of  this  total  authorization  was  -to  Britain.  In  early 
July,  the  United  Kingdom  revised  downward  their  plans  for  procurement  of 
United  States  tobacco  and  other  dollar  imports  because  of  ■the  fall  in 
their  gold  and  dollar  reserves.  The  United  Kingdom,  although  not  taking 
as  much  as  originally  intended,  will  get  more  during  1949-50  than  in 
1948-49^  Only  about  65  million  pounds  were  boiight  from  the  1948  crop 
but  in  May  1948,  approximately  80  million  jjounds  were  purchased -by  the 
British  from ,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  stocks,,  and  fh6  bulk  of 
.this  moved  into,  export  in  the  1948-49  crop  "year.,  ' 'iiT-;"-j,9,-..9-^0  Bri^tish 
flue-cured  takings  are  likely  to  be  approximately  ISO -'rt't'L.^'ciosi 'pounds  (farm- 
sales  weight)".  Most  western  European  countries  have  increased  their 
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usings  of  flue-cured  above  prewar  amounts  as  cigarettes  made-vrith  a  larger 
proportion  of  lighter  tobacco  have  grown- in  popularity.  The  trend  toward 
cigarettes  utilizing  more  flue-cured  has  also  been  rising  in  other  areas 
of  the  world,         ... 

If  1949-50  total  disappearance  of  flue-cured  tobacco  is  around 
1,120  million  pounds  (about  the  same  domestic  use  as  in  194^-49  and  a  small 
increase  in  exports),  the  carry-over  on  Jxily  1,  1950,  would  be  1,54^  mil- 
lion pounds  or  practically  the  same  as  on  July  1  this  year. 

Flue-cured  tobacco  for  the  past  10  years  (1940-49)  has  been  pro- 
duced under  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments.  Production  on  acre- 
age in  'excess  of  a  farm  allotment  is  subject  to  a  penalty  amounting  to 
40  percent  of  the  previous  season's  average  price  per  pound.  The  national 
marketing  quota  for  1950  is  1,097  million  pounds,  which  means,  on  the 
basis  of  1944-48  average  yields,  a  total  acreage  allotment  for  next  year 
of  970,000  acres.  Compared  with  the  1949  allotment,  this  is  an  additional 
10,000  acres  which  will  be  held  as  a  reserve  to  correct  inequities  among 
existin'g  farm  allotments  or  for  new  grov/ers  qualifying  for  allotments, 
Flue-ciired  growers  approved  quotas  for  1950,  1951,  and  1952  in  a  referen- 
dum held  in  July,"  '     • 

Assimiing  that  the  1950  production  is  approximately  the  quota  amount, 
total  supplies  for  1950-51  will  be  around  2,645  million  pounds  compared 
with  2,668  million  pounds  for  1949-50, 

1949  Prices  Below  Those  of  1948 

The  auction  marketings  of  1949  flue-cured,  which  began  in  late 
"July,  are  nearing  the  final  phase  of  the  season.  By  late-October,  about. 
980  million  pounds  or  approximately  nine-tGHtiis  of  the  crop  had  been  sold 
by  producers  at  an  average  of  47  cents  per  pound.  This  is  about  5  percent 
less  than  the  season  average  last  season.  Growers  cash  receipts  from  the 
1949  crop  will  approximate  530  million  dollars  compared  with  54O  million 
dollars  from  last  year's  crop. 

The  type  14  auction  markets  in  the  Georgia-Florida  Belt  began 
July  26  and  closed  August  23,  The  voluse  of  marketings  ran  15  percent 
higher  than  last  year  and  average  weekly  prices  were  consistently  lower 
than  those  of  last  year  as  the  marketing  season  advanced.  Total  sales 
for  the  season  on  the  Georgia-Florida  markets  were  at  an  average  price 
of  about  40  cents  per  pound  compared  with  47  cents  per  pound  in  1948, 
Tobacco  placed  under  Government  loan  was  about  13  percent  of  total  de- 
liveries compared  with  3  l/2  percent  in  1948. 

The  type  13  auction  markets  in  the  South  Carolina  and  Border  North 
Carolina  Belt  opened  on  August  2  and  sales  were  concluded  October  6,  The 
volume  of  marketings  ren  nearly  10  percent  larger  than  in  1948  and  prices 
for  total  sales  averaged  48.9  cents  per  pound  compared  to  50,5  cents  in 
1948,  Average  weekly  prices  after  holding  between  50  and  51  cents  in 
the  first  2  weeks  fell  off  to  around  47  cents  as  the  season  advanced,  A 
considerable  proportion  was  placed  under  Government  loan  early  in  the 
marketing  season.  For  the  season  as  a  whole,  about  9  l/2  percent  went 
under  Government  loan  compared  to  6  1/2  percent  in  1948, 
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The  type  12  auction  markets  in  the  Eastern  North  Carolina  Belt 
opened  August  19  and  sales  were  ^ysry  heary   during  the  following  2  months. 
By  October  21,  gross  sales  (including  resales)  totaled  3^9  million  pounds 
compared  with  3^2  million  pounds  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
Prices  averaged  ^8,7  cents  per  pound  through  the  same  date  or  2  percent 
"below  the  coinparahle  i9US  avera.geo  Weekly  average  prices  after  fluctuating 
around  hU-   cents  par  pound  in  the  first  3  weeks  moved  upviard  to  a  peak 
■between  5^  and  55  cents  in  late  Septemher  and  early  Octo"ber,  The  propor- 
tion going  under  Goveriment  loan  steadily  decreased  as  the  marketing  sea- 
son advanced  and.  has "  averaged  slightly  over  U  percent  compared  to  5  per- 
cent last  season. 

Most  type  llCt?)  auction  markets  in  the  Middle  Belt'  opened  on 
Septemher  1,  Through  late  Octoher»  the  marketing  volume  was  ahout  10  per- 
cent loss  than  in  the  same  numlDer  of  weeks  of  last  season.  Prices  aver- 
aged Uy.S  cents  per  pp^JJid — 7  percent  "below  the  comparahle  price-average 
.  in  19HS,  Thus  far,  a  smaller  proportion,  a"bout  6  percent,  has  heen  placed 
'j^der  Government  loan  than  during  last  season  when  it  was  close  to 
g  percent e 

Type  11(a)  auction  markets  in  the  Old  Belt  "began  sales  on 
Septem"ber  12,  Through  late  Octo"ber,  the  volume  of  leaf  auctioned  was 
smaller  than  in  the  corresTDonding  period  a  year  ago.  Prices  averaged 
^6,1  cents  per  pound — 10  percent  "below  the  comparahle  price-average  last 
year.  The  quantity  "being  delivered  for  Government  loans  was  running 
proportionately  less  than  a  year  ago.  Thus  far  this  season,  it  has  "been 
only  around  11  percent  of  the  total  compared  to  I3  percent  in  the  cor- 
resTJonding  period  a  year  ago,  For  the  19^3  season  as  a  whole,  a"bout 
IS  percent  of  the  Old  Belt  market  receipts  vrere  placed  under  Government 
loan, 

19^9  Price  Sup-port  '      . 

The  19^9  level  of  price  support  for  flue-cured  is  U2,5  cents  per 
pound — 3  porcent  "below  that  vrhich  applied  to  the  19^S  crop.  The  tj'pe  lU 
untied  to'bacco  was  supported  at  U  cents  per  pound  less  than  the  tied 
to"bacco.   The  19^9  support  level  rcTiresents  90  percent  of  the  June  15 
flue-cured  parity  price,  which  was  ^7,2  cents  per  pound.  Parity  decreased 
"between  the  June  15,  19'^^,  and  June  15f  19'+9»  period  in  line  with  the 
decline  in  index  of  prices  paid  "by  farmers, 

Qaantities  of  19^9  flue-cured  placed  under  Government  loan  through 
late  Octo"ber  totaled  approximately  S6  million  pounds  (farm-sales-weight 
equivalent )o  As  of  SeptemlDer  J,0,   the  quantity  of  fluo-cured  received  fl'cia 
previous  crops  that  still  remained  under  loan  was  around  100  million  pounds 
(farm-sales-weight  eq_uivalent)» 

BUKLEY,  T"5CPE  3I 
Domestic  Use.  Exports,  Supplies 

In  the  year  ahead,  the  domestic  use  of  Burlcy  is  likely  to  "be  near  the 
estimated  Octo"ber  19US-Septem"ber  I9U9  total  of  500  million  pounds.   Con- 
tinued high  cigarette  manufacture  will  provide  the  largest  outlet  and  smok- 
ing to"bscco  output  is  expected  to  hold  its  own  or  even  rise  a  little.  How- 
ever, plug  chewing  may  a"bsor"b  less  in  line  with  the  long-term  downxirard  trend. 
Exports,  which  increased  during  the  past  j'^ear,  may  "be  a"bout  the  same  or  a 
little  lower  than  in  19^S-U9,  Finpncial  assistance  "by  EGA  is  "being  coiir- 
tinued  to  several  countries  that  usually  take  sizatle  quantites  of  Burley, 
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Burley  supplies  for  1949-50  are  the  highest  on  record,  having 
reached  this  peak  because  of  excessive  production  resulting  from  very 
heavy  yields  per  acre*  In  3  out  of  the  past  4  years,  yields  per  acre  have 
substantially  exceeded  those  of  previous  years.  On  October  1,  Biorley  pro- 
duction was  indicated  at  593  million  pounds  —  only  about  1  1/2  percent 
less  than  last  year.  The  indicated  yield  per  acre,  though  5  percent  below 
1948,  was  still  the  second  highest  on  record  and  62  percent  above  the  pre- 
war average.   (See  table  14* )  Carry-over  on  October  1,  the  beginning  of 
the  1949-50  marketing  year,  is  estimated  at  about  965  million  pounds  — 
7  percent  above  a  year  ago  and  above  any  previous  October.  The  1949-50 
total  supply  —  this  year's  crop  plus  carry-over  is  roughly  1,55^  million 
pounds  —  an  increase  of  53  million  over  last  year's  peak. 

The  domestic  disappearance  of  Burley  during  October  1948"'Sept- 
ember  1949  estimated  at  about  500  million  pounds  may  exceed  last  year's 
record  of  496  million  poimds.  Cigarette  manufacture  continued  above  the 
high  level  of  a  year  earlier,  and  smoking  tobacco  output 'during  Octo^ 
ber  1948-July  1949  was  up  a  little  over  the  same  period  of  1947-4S.  On 
the  other  hand,  plug  cheiving  was  down  about  6  percent.  Both  smoking  and 
plug  chewing  take  a  much  smaller  share  of  Burley  than  in  the  prewar  years. 
Exports  of  Burley  account  for  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  total 
disappearance  than  in  the  case  of  flue-cured.  In  the  194^-49  marketing 
year,  Burley  exports  rose  to  around  4O  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight) — 
composing. 7  percent  of  total  disappearance.  The  1943-49  Burley  eKports  • 
are  the  second  highest  on  record  and  3  times  the  prewar  average.  From- 
October  1948  through  August  1949,  larger  quentitlee  went  te  Germaxy, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Mexico,  and  Egypt  than  in  the  same  months  of 
1947-48*  Shipments  to  Germany  of  between  11  and  12  million  pounds  were 
up  sharply  over  the  less  than  1  million  pounds  shipped  a  year  earlier. 
Slightly  smaller  quantities  went  to  the  Netherlands  while  those  to  Belgium- 
Luxembourg,  Sweden,  United  Kingdom,  Austria,  and  Switzerland  were. dcwn 
ffiore  sharply.    The  last  three  countries  took  less  than  a  million  pounds 
in  both  periods. 

1949  Prospective  Prices  and 
Support  Level 

Burley  auctions  usually  begin  in  late  November  or  early  December. 
A  firm  demand  is  expected  for  the  cigarette  grades  of  the  current  crop. 
However,  the  large  over-all  supply  of  Burley  will  probably  tend  to  hold 
the  season  average  price  nearer  the  support  level  than  in  the  past  two 
seasons.  The  support  price  for  the  1949  Burley  crop  is  40,3  cents  per 
pound  compared  with  42.4  cents  per  pound  last  season.  The  support  level 
is  calculated  at  90  percent  of  its  September  15  parity  price,  which  is 
44«S  cents  per  pound.  This  is  5  percent  lower  than  a  year  earlier  and 
reflects  the  relative  decline  in  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
items  used  in  production  and  family  living.  Growers  received  an  average 
of  46,0  cents  per  poiond  for  the  1948  crop  —  5  perceat  less  than  the 
record  average  of  the  1947  season. 
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Table  So-  Burley  tobacco:  Domestic  supplies,  disappearance,  and 
season  average  price,  average  1934-38,  annual  1939-49 

. (farm- sales  weight ) 


;   Pro- 
[   duction 

Stocks 
_.0ctober  1 

Total 
supply 

|Disappearance  l/ 

:  Average 

Year 

'Domestic! 
use   * 

Ejqjorts 

: price  per 
:  pound 

:  Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Gents 

Total  type  31 

Average 
1934-38 

:- 287.2 

700.9 

988.1 

302.0 

12,5 

22.2 

1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 

395.3 
376.6 
336.8 

343.5 
392.1 

684.1 
762.3 
798.1 
755.3 
686.0 

1,079.4 
1,138.9 
1,134.9 
1,098.8 
1,078.1 

305.5 
335.2 
373.2 
406.9 
418.3 

11.6 
5.6 
6.4 
5.9 
8,6 

17.3 
16.2 
29.2 
41.8 
45.6 

1944 
1945 

1946  : 

1947  : 

1948  2/    : 

590.6 
577.2 
614.0 
484.7 
602.9 

651.2 
759.0 
853.3 
940.8 
902.3 

1,241.8 
1,336.2 
1,467.3 
1,425.5 
1,505.2 

473.4 
447.6 
476.6 
495.7 
1/500.0 

9.4 

35.3 

49.9 

47.5 

3/40.0 

44.0 
39.4 
39.7 
48.5 
46.0 

1949  2/    ! 

592.6   3/  965.2  3/1,557.8 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1. 

2/  Preliminary, 

3/  Estimated. 

*rarin-sales~weighb  estimates  of  exoorts  and  domestic  use  subject  to  revision. 

About  16  percent  of  the  1948  crop  was  placed  under  Goverrjnent  loan. 
Government  loan  stocks  on  September  30  still  included  about  127  million 
pounds  (farm-sales-weight  equivalent).  Approximately  55  percent  of  that 
placed  under  loan  in  the  last  three  seasons  has  been  moved  into  domestic 
and  export  outlets. 

1950-  Production 


The  1950  national  marketing  quota  for  Burley  will  be  annoimced 
this  fall  when  determination  of  its  size  has  been  made.  Growers  will  vote 
in  a  referendum  to  be  held  this  fall  as  to  whether  they  approve  a  con- 
tinuation of  marketing  quota  on  Burley  tobacco.  Burley  has  been  under 
marketing  quotas  in  all  of  the  last  10  years  (1940-49).  Substantially 
more  than  the  required  two-thirds  Vote  for  approval  has  occurred  in  each 
referendum  held.  In  view  of  the  extremely  large  1949-50  supply  of  Burley 
some  reduction  in  the  national  marketing  quota  for  1950  appears  to  be  in 
prospect  and  smaller  farm  acreage  allotments  than  in  1949  would  be  necessary. 
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...  .  _        .  MAEYLAWD,  TYPE  32 

Domestic  Use ,  Exports 

Mqst  Maryland  totacc'o  goes  into  cigaret^tes;  and  with  a  continuation 
of  high .cigarette  manufacture  expected  in  1950,  the  domestic  use  of  this 
type  is  likely  to  equal  the.  estmated  iSh^   total  of  28  million  pounds. 
Exports  are  not  expected  to  be  greatly  different  in  1950  than  the  191+8 
level  of  8  million  pounds  (farm-salea  weight).  Switzerland,  the  predomin- 
ant foreign  purchaser  of  thxs  type,  had  not  devalued  her  currency  through 
mid-October  and  seems  likely  to  maintain  her  strong  position  with  respect 
to  foreign  exchange  and  trade. 


Table  9."  Maryland  tobacco:  Domestic  supplies,  -disappearance,  and 
se'ason  average  price,  average  .I.93I+-38,  annual  "1939~^9 

(farm-sales  veight)* 


: Production 

•  Stocks 
•■  January  1 
'Of  following 

•  year 

Total 
suj)ply 

Disappearance  l/ 

:  Average 

Year 

Domestic | 
use.        ' 

Exports 

: price  per 

:     pound 

:  Mil.   lb. 

Mil.   lb'. 

Mil.    lb. 

Mil.  -lb. 

Mil.    lb. 

Cents 

Total  type   32 

■•■  Average  ■ 
193^-38 

':        27.5 

38.1+ 

65.9 

21.9 

.     5.6 

19.7 

-  - 1939 

.  1940 

191+1 

19 1+2 

.    19i^3 

:       32.8 
:       32.6 
:       31.2 

:       28.1 
:       20.8 

36.3 
1+3.2 
1+5.0 
1+7.7 
1+3.8- 

69.1  , 
75.8 
•  76.2 
75.8 
61+. 6 

23.5 
28.2 

27.5 
30.6 
25.2 

2.1+ 
2.6 
1.0 
l.ll^ 
1.8 

21.1 
33.0 
30.1 
56.5 

i^5.3 

I9I+I+ 
I9I+5 
I9I+6 

19I+7 
191+8  2/ 

:       38.2 
:       18.1+ 
:       1+6.2 
:        37.8 
:       35.0 

37.6 
1+6.5 
32.1+ 
1+1+.8 
1+6.9  . 

75.3 
6k.9 
78.6 
82.6 
81.9 

26.3 
25.8 

27.2 

27.5 
3/28.0 

3.0 
6.7 
6.6   ■ 
8.2 
3/'8.0 

55.5 
57.0 

I+I+.5 
1+2.8 

ii/5i^.l 

I9I+9  2/ 

:        1+0.0 

3A5.9 

3/85.9 

1/  Year  .beginning  January  1  of  the  following  year .  •   . 
2/  Preliminary.  ., 

3/  Estimated.      ' 
k/   Auction  market  average.. 

Farin-.sales-weight  estimates  of  exports  and  domestic  use  subject  to  revisien, 

i 
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Supplies  of  Maryland  tobacco  at  the  beginning  of  1950  are  likely 
to  "be  close,  to  86  or,  8?  million  pounds,  k   or  5  million  pounds  above  those 
for  the  current  year.  ..Troduction  as  of  October  1  was  indicated  at  ii-O  mil- 
lion poimds,  an  increase  of  ik  percent  over  last  year.  Carry-over  on 
January  1,  1950,  is  expected  to  be  near  h6  million  poiinds  or  almost  the 
same  as  a  year  earlier.  During  19^9,  the  domestic  use  of  Maryland  may 
reach  -28  million  pounds  or  slightly  more  than  that  of  the  past  2  years. 
.Maryland  tobacco  is  Included  in  many  American  blends  of  cigarettes  for 
its  superior  burning  qualities  but  comprises  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  average  cigarette .  "  Exports  during  19^9  are  likely  to  at  least 
equal  the  19^8  total  of  8  million  pounds.  During  the  first  8  months  of 
19^9,  they  totaled  5  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  compared  to  about 
3  SA  million  in  the  same  months  of  19^8.  The  principal  foreign  outlet 
is  Switzerland.   In  19^8  .and  also  in' January -August  19^9,  Switzerland 
accoimted  for  eipproximately  three-fourths  of  the  total  Maryland'  tobacco 
exports.  The  January -August  19^9  shipments  to  Switzerland  were  about 
one -third  larger  than  in  the  same  months  of  19^8.  The  second  ranking 
foreign  destination  during  the  first  8  months  of  19^9  vas  French  Morocco, 
whose  takings  were  up  nearly  one-fifth.  '  Shipments  to  Germany  were  about 
a  third  of  a  million  pounds  in  contrast  to  none  in  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier.  However,  exports -of  Maryland 'tobacco  to  Tunisia,  Belgium- 
Luxembourg,  and  Algeria  in  January -August  19^9  were  below  those  of 
January -August  19^8. 

■  Price  FrO'spectg  for  -  the  .  ......  •   . 

19^9  Crop    -  -  ,...:;.   r.^L: 

Maryland  tobacco  auctions  usually  begin  in  the  year  following  the 
harvest  of  the  crop  and  run  from  May  until  late  August,  Pricoo  for 
the  I9U9  crop  may  be  moderately  lower  than  for  the  19^8  crop,  which 
brought  the  third  highest'  average  on  record.  The  19*+9  crop  is  larger 
than  last  year's  and  supply  will  probably  be  the  largest  on  record.  The 
level  of  price  support  foir  the  19^^-9  crop  is  Ul-. 8  cents  per  pound--5  per- 
cent lower  than  for  the  19^8  crop.  ■  The  support  level  for  the  I9U9  crop 
is  90  percent  of  the  September  15,  19^9,  parity  price  which  is  ij-6.5  cents 
per  pound.  The  parity  price  of  Maryland  declined  between  September  15, 
19^+8,  and  September  I5,  19^9,  in  li-ne  with  the  decrease  in  the  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers. 

Auction  prices  fo'r  the  19^8  crop  averagiai  5^.  1  cents--30  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  well  above  the  support  level  of  J+3.9  cents. 
Approximately  9  to  10  percent  of  the  tobacco  delivered  to  auctions  was 
placed  under  Government  loan,  most  of  it  running  to  the  lower  grades. 


FIRE -CUBED,  TYPES  21-24 


Domestic  Use, ,  Exports 
Supplies 


'The  principal  domestic  outlet  for  fire-cured-  tobacco  is^  in  snuff 
manufacture.   The  19^9-50  domestic  use  of  fire -cured  tobacco  is  expected 
to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1948-^+9,  largely  because  of  the  marked  stability 
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of  snuff  output  from  year  to  yoar^  Exports  of  fire -cured  in  19^^-9-50  may 
not  reach  the  estimated  19^8-^19  total  of  .45  million  pounds  (farm-sales 
weight).  The  purchases  to  he  made  hy  Erance,  a  major  outlet  for  Kentucky- 
Tennessee,  and  some  other  countries  are  uncertain  under  prevailing  un- 
settled conditions  of  foreign  exchange. 
■   ^t 

Th'l  total  supply  of  fire -cured  totacco  for  19^+9-50  is  estimated 
at  ahout  22^1-  million  pounds  compared  with  236  million  for  1948-^19.  Al- 
though lower  than  last  year,  supplies  are  more  than  ample  to  meet  .antici- 
pated requirements  and  some  reduction  in  the  1950  marketing  q.uota  nay  he 
necessary.  Production  as  of  Octoher  1  was  indicated  at  63  million  pounds 
compared  with  73  million  in  19^8.  Virginia  fire-cured  production  declined 
more  relatively  than  the  Kentucky-Tennessee  tjrpes.   The  estimated  firc- 
cured  carry-over  on  Octoher  1,  19^9,  was  I56  million  pounds --nearly  7  mil- 
lion pounds  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 


Tahle  10.-  Fire-cured  tohacco:  Domestic  supplies,  disappearance,  and 
season  average  price,  average  193^-38,  annual  1939-^9 

(farm-sales  weight)* 


Total  tj-pes   21-2if 

Average 
193^-38 

1939 
19UO 

19iH 
19U2 

19^+3 

19i^U 

1945 
1946 
1947 

1948  2/ 

1949  2/ 


Stocks   :  Total 
: Octoher  1:  supply 


Disappearance  l/ 


Domestic : 
use 


.Exports 


Average 
price  per 
pound 


Mil.    Ih.     Mil.    Ih.        Mil.    Ih.Mil.    It.    Mil.    Ih. 


110.2 


194.2 


304.4 


53.2 


69.8 


67.6    3/155.8   3/223.4 


Cents 


10.2 


99.4 

136.2 

235.6 

55.1' 

38.9 

10.6 

106.5 

141.6 

248.1 

45.6 

.    18.6 

9.5 

69.7 

183.9 

253.6 

51.5 

17.5 

14.1 

71.5 

184.6 

256.1 

60.7 

15.6 

17.1 

64.9 

179.8 

244.7 

53.4 

17.8 

23.4 

66.1 

173.5 

239.6 

44.0 

63.8 

24.5 

58.3 

131.8 

190.1 

37.6 

47.6 

31.5 

108.9 

104.9 

213.6 

-36.0 

34.4 

26.0 

85.8 

143.4 

229.2 

36.3 

30.3 

29.5 

73.2 

162.6 

235.8 

3/35.0 

3/45.0 

31.9 

1/  Year  heginning  October  1.  |7  Preliminary.   3/  Estimated. 
Earnir-sales-weight  estimates  of  exports  and  domestic  use  subject  to  revision 
Domestic  use  of  fire -cured  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1949,  ie 
estimated  at  35  million  pounds,  slightly  below  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  exports  of  fire-cured  are  estimated  at  close  to  45  millior 
pounds  (farm-sales  weight)--an  increase  of  50  percent  over  the  1947-48 
figure,  which  was  below  any  other  peace-time  year.  Although  the  October 
1948-August  1949  exports  of  Virginia  fire-cured  were  running  below  the 
same  months  of  1947 --48,  those  of  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire -cured  were  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  in  the  earlier  period.   The  country  taking  by  far  the 
most  Virginia  fire-cured  was  Norway  who  took  a  larger  quantity  in  the 
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October  19Ug-Augu.st  19^9  period  than  a  year  earlier;  "but  Swit-^erland,  the 
secopd  ranking  foreign-  outlet  in  IPUj-Ug,  took  much  less,  Germany,  though, 
taking  none  in  l9U7-5g,  took  some  in  19U2-U9;  "but  shipments  to  the  Nether- 
lands and  Belgium-Luxem"bourg  dropped  offe  In  the  11  months  ending  v/ith 
iugust  19^9 f  S'rance  took  hetween  11  and  12  million  pounds  (farm-sales 
weight)  of  Kentucky~Tennessee  fire-cured  in  contrast  to.  very  negligilale 
amounts  a  year  earlier,  Netherlands,  the  second  ranking  foreign  outlet 
for  this  tohacco,  took  over  Uo  percent  more;  and  Germany,  the  next  largest 
purchaser,  took  a  much  larger  quantity  than  in  the  previous  year,  Sweden 
also  increased  her  takings  slightly,  Tsut- those  to  Svritz-erland  and  Belgium- 
I'.uxem'bourg  were  smaller,  Financial  assistance  from  EGA  is  an  important 
factor  in  most  of  the  foreign  countries"  that  have  traditionally  "been  the 
principal  outlets  for  fire- cured,    •  ■ 

Though  a  substantial  increase  in  fire-cured  exnorts  occurred  in 
I9US-U9,  it  is  still  only  ahout  one-half  of  the  prewar  -average.   There  is 
no  expectation  that  the  prewar  level  will  "be  regained  hecause  of  the  shift 
towards  tohacco  products  using  other  types  and  the  expanded  tohacco  pro- 
duction in  .some  countries  such  as  Prance,  which  formerly  took  substantial 
quantities  of  United  States  fire-cure'd. 

If  total  19U9-5O  disappearance  of  fire-cured  is  'ahout  7^  million 
pounds,  the  carry-fover  on  October  1,  .1950»  will  he  reduced  2  1/2  million 
pounds  hel«w  the  Octoher  1,.  19^9  level. 

Lower  19^9  Price  Support  * 

Price  supports  for  the  fire-cured  types  are  related  to  the  Burley 
loan  rate  which  declined  5  percent  from  I9US  to  19^9 •  The  fire-cured  loan 
level  is  computed  at  75  percent  of  the  Burley  loan  rate.  The  Burley  parity 
price  as  of  September  15  (the  date  which  determines  its  price  support)  was 
UU.g  cents,  and  90  percent  of  this,  or  U0,3  cents  per  pound,  represents 
the  support  level  for  the  19U9  .2urley  crop.  Three-fourths  of  the  Uo,3  cents, 
or  30.2  cJents  per  pound,  "becomes  the  "basis  for  supporting  prices  to  growers 
of  the  fire-cured  types  during  the  I9H9  -marketing  season,,  As  was  the  case 
with  Burley,  the  fire-cured  support  level  is  5  percent  less  than  last  sea- 
son when  it  was  31«2  cents.  The  average  price  received  "by  growers  for  last 
year's  crop  was  31«9  cents.  In  view  of  the  ample  suDnlies,  the  price  for 
the  19^9  crop  is  also  likely  to  average  close  to  the  su-oport  price.  The 
I9U8  season  price,  although  averaging  close  to  the  support  level,  was  the 
highest  oh  record.   In  each  of  the  past  two  seasons,  approximately  37  per- 
cent of  producer's  deliveries  went  under  . Government  loan.  !Pire-cured 
to"bacco  pledged  as  collateral  for  CCC  loans  as  of  Septem'bGr  30  totaled 
a-hout  70  million  pounds  (farm-sales-weight  equivalent),  ■  ' 

DARK  AIR-CUBED,  TYPES  35-37  ,   ' 

Domestic  Use,  -.Exports,  Supplies 

Domestic  use  of  dark  air-cured  to'bacco  in  19^9-50  seems  likely  to  coDr- 
tinue  the  dovmward  trend,  which  was  resumod  -  after  an  interrur)tion  during  the 
war.  The  output  of  chewing  to'bacco,  -its  principal  outlet,  continued  to 
decline  during  I9US-U9,  While  estimated  exports  in  19^8-1+9  were  nearly 
2  1/2  times  those  of  19^7-^2  ai^d  exceeded  the  prewar  average,,  they  are  not 
likely  to  "be  as  high  again  in  I9U9-5O. 

Total  suTDplies  of  dark  air-cured  to'bacco  for  I9U9-5O  are  abt>ut  ' 
lOS  million  pounds  compared  with  112  million  in  19Ug-%,  Although  supplies 
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are  dcwn-  a  little  from-  last,  year,   they  are  still  large  in  relation  to 
e^roected  use  and  some  cut  in.  the  1950  marketing  .quota' may  "be  , required.  Pro- 
duGt^,on  on  OctoTaer  1  was  'indicated  ai  3^  million  pounds -or  practically  the 
same  as  the  19^3  outturn.  The  decrease  in  the  19M-9  G-reen  River  crop  was 
more  than  offset  lay  the  increases  in  the  One  Sucker  and  Virginia  sun-cured 
croTDS.  The  estimated  carry-over  on  Octo^ber  1,  19^9 »  'was  ahout  72  million 
pounds — 5  million  pounds  less  than  a  year  earlier. 

TaTile  1-1.-  Dark  air-cured  tohacco:   Domestic  supt)lies,  disappearance,  and 
season  average  price,  average  193^3^1  shnual  1939-^9 

( farnv- sales  weight) * 


Year               I 

Production 

'    Stocks     1    Total    j 
'Octoher  I'-'supiDly  * 

t                                         •                  ~                • 

Disappearance  1/    : 

Domestic:  j;^^^^^  :] 
use       :      -^     ■      : 

Mil.  lb.  Mil.  Ih. 

Average 
price  per 

-  pound 

' 

■  Mil.   1-b. 

Mil.  IK-  Mil.  Ih. 

Gents 

-Total  types  35-37 

r. 

Average   '           ! 

193^3S           ! 

35.5: 

62. g           9g.3 

'    •   27.0           12,0 

9.H 

1939 

•  ■■■   19U0 
19U1 

19  U2 

19U3 

UU.2 

U2.5 
^    31.5 

35.2 
30.0 

56.1         100.3 
65.6          lOg.l 

iKh         I05w9 
6U.0         -99*2 

•   65.3    -  ■  95.3 

•      27.3      ■      7.^ 
29.0           U.7 
3S.9           3.0 
.29.9  .       ^.0 
3U.U       _      3;2 

7.3 

7.7 

12.0 

15.2 
27.2 

19^^ 

19U5 

I9U6          : 

19^7 

■     I9I1S  2/       .    .-  ,. 

:       HUo9 
n3«6 

'      U9.6 
37.2  . 

:      3^.S 

57.7         102,6 
60.U         loU.Q- 
.  60.H         110.0 
72.7         109.9 
77.2         112.0 

35.9           6.3 
30.5         13.1 
29.7           7.6 
26.3           6.U 
3/2^.5     3715.0 

23.3 
25.2 
22.5 
25.S 
2g.7 

I9I+9   2/               ' 

35.6 

1/72.5      37102.1 

1/     Year  ■beginning 

Octoher-  1, 

r   2/     Preliminary, 

3/     Estimated. 

, 

Farm-sales-weight  estim.ates  of  exports  and  domestic  use  suhject  to  revision. 

During  Octoher  19Ug-Septeraher  19^9,  the  domestic  use  of  dark  air- 
cured  vras  ahout  2U  million  TDOunds  compared  with  26  million'  in  the  previous 
yesr.  The  _outp,ut  'cf  chevring  tohacco,  othqr  than  scrap,  in  the  first  10  months 
of  the  19^2-^9  marketing  year  was  running  7  percent  less  than  in  the  same 
months  or  previous  year.   The  exports  of  dark  air-^cured  (including  Black  Fat) 
in  the  year  ending  Septemher  30,  I9U9,  are  estimated,  at  around  15  million 
pounds  (farm-sales  ^^^eight) — a  sharp  increase -over  the  6  I/2  million  pounds  cf 
a  year  earlier  and  also  the  193^3^  average  of  12  million  pounds. 


France  ranked  f 
I9US-U9.  Shipments  t 
type  and  over  1  milli 
in:l9U7-US.  The  Ueth 
Germany  got  acme  of  15 
A' sizable  shipment  of 
only  an'  insignificant 
up  of  dark  air-cured 
Black  Fat  were  a  litt 


irst  among  the  foreign  outlets  for  dark  air-cured  in 
0  Frrnce  .vrere  -over  3  million  pounds  of  the  One  Sucker 
on  "Dounds  of  the  G-reen  River  type  in  contrast  to  none 
erlands  also  got  larger  quantities  cf  "both  types, 
oth  dark  air-cured  types  in  19Ug-U9  "but  none  in  19U7-Ug. 
the  One  Sucker  type  went  to  Nigeria  in  19Ug-lt9  "but 
quantity  did  in  19U7^US.  Black  Fat  is  largely  made 
tohacco.  During  October  19Ug-Augast  19^9,^ exports  of 
le  below  those  of  the  same  months  a  year  earlier. 
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Exports  of  Black  Fat   to  Nigeria,    the  co\xntry  talcing  the  largest   single 
amount,   were  smaller  as  were  also  those  to  the  Gold  Coast,     However,  Black 
Fat   exports  to  French  West  Africa  and  Trench  Equatorial  Africa  were  sharply 
higher. 

If  during  19'+9-50»   total  disappearance  approximates  35  million  pounds 
as  seems  proliahle,   the  carry-over  of  dark  air-cured  tolDacco  on  Octo'ber  1, 
1950,  would  "be  alsout   73  million  or  practically  the  same  as  this  year.     Such 
a  stocks  level  -appears  to  "be  high  in  relation  to  what  may  he  used  or 
exported. 

Lower  19^9  Price  Su-pxiort 

Price  supports  for  the  dark  air-cured  types  are  related  to  the  Burley 
loan  rate  which  declined  5  percent  from  19^^,  to  19^9«     The  dark  air-cured 
loan  level  is  computed  at  66  2/3  percent  of  the  Burley  loan  rate.     The 
Burley  parity  price  as   of  September  15  was  UU,g  cents  per  pound,   and  SO  per- 
cent of  this,    or  V0»3  cents  per  pound, ° represents  the  support  level  for  the 
I9U9  Burley  crop,  .   Two-thirds  of  the  40,3  cents,    or  26,9  cents  per  pound, 
"becomes  the  "basis  fot  supnorting  the  prices  to  growers  of  the  dark  air- 
cured  types  during  the  19^9  -marketing  season.     This   is  likewise  5  percent 
"below  last   season'.s  Support  -level  of  20,3  cents  per  pound.     The  average 
price  received  hy  growers  for  last  year's  crop  was  23,7  cents  per  pound,   and 
it   is  likely  that  the  19^9  crop  vrill  sell  at  close  to  this  year's  support 
price.     The  I9US  season  price,   though  practically  at  the  support  level,  was 
the  highest   on  record.     During  the  19^S  marketing  season,    about  one-fourth 
of  the  crop  went   into   Government  loan.     As  of  Septem'ber  30»   about  23  or 
29  million  pounds  (farm- sales-weight   equivalent)   of  dark  air— cured  to'bacco 
remained  in  Government  loan  stocks, 

CIGAR  TOBACCO 
Cigar  Filler 

The  total  disappearance  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  cigar  filler 
to"bacco   in  Octo'ber  19HS-Septem'ber  19^9   is  estimated  at  around  62  million 
pounds — p.ot  far  different  from  the  year  "before.     Cigar  consumption  for  the 
marketing  year  period  was  only  very  slightly  "below  19^7-^S«     The  prospective 
I9U9-5O  use  of  these  types   is  expected  to  "be  approximately  the  same  or  a 
little  lower  than  in  19'+S-U9,'    It   seems  pro"baTDle  that  with  some  further 
easing  of  personal  income,    cigar  consumption  may  show  a  little  further 
drop.     However,   more  lower-priced  cigars  are  "being  "bought,   and  this  will  "be 
a  counteracting  influence  tending  to  limit   any  over-ell  decline   in  cigars. 

The  Octo"ber  1,.  19^9 »   carry-over  of  "the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  filler 
to'bacco  is  estimated,  at  a"bcut  132  million  pounds — a"bout  B  million  pounds 
larger  than  a  year  earlier.      The  19^9  production   in  "both  States   is   lower  thai 
last  year,     Hoviever,.  Pennsylvania  production  is  su"bstantially  higher  than 
prewar  while  Ohio  filler  is   only  ahout  one-half,  as  much.     As  of  Octo'ber  1, 
the  indicated  filler,  crops   in  the  tv;o   States   totaled  almost   65  million 
pounds,  which,  vrhen  added  to  the  carry-over  of  approximately  I32  million 
pounds,    gives  a  I9U9-5O  total  supply  of  a'bcut  197  million  pounds.      This  com- 
pares with  I9U  million  pounds  for  I9US-U9, 
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Tatle  12.-  Cigar  tb'bacco:      Domestic  sup;^!l.ies,   dissppearance,    and  season 
average  price,    average  ig3^3S,    annual  19,39-^9 

" (fgrnt-sales  weight)        '_ 

;    Stocks 


Year  and 

typ4- 


Total  filler  types 
Ul-UU  2/ 
Average  193^-33 

1939 
19H0  ■ 
I9U1  ■ 
19U2 
I9U3 
I9UU 
I9U5 
I9U6 
:■;.-■;     :19H7- 

19^3  If   ■ 
19^9  2/ 

Total  "binder  typea 
51-56       ■      . 
Average  I93U-3S 

1939 

19  UO 
19  Ul 
19  U2 
I9U3 

..    :-.-19^5       : 

;      i9U6,  . 
■  ..  ■  19U7 

19HS  1/  ,     _. 

19U9  ^      .,  ^ 

Total  wraiDTier  types 

Average  193U_3g  . 

1939 
I9U0  ; 
19Ul- 
19^2-     ■ 

19^3 : 

19U5 
19  H6 
19^7" 
i9Ug  1/ 

19I+9  1/ 


!  Disappearance  :   Average 
Product  ions  Oct  ot  er  1 5    *°V^^     :  year,  "beginningtprice  per 
i        1/         .;   Supply   ;  .Octo"ber.l  1/    .     pound 

lb. 


Mil.   Vd.      Mil.   1-b.     Mil. 


Mil,   lb. 


Hs.9 

63.1 

6U.T- 

71.2 

5'3.3 

H7.Q 

-49  ;9  - 
6i*.H ' 
■63.2- 
-70.14  ■ 

eu.g  ■ 


Hl.g 

63.3 
67o9 
61.6 
55.2 
51.0 
57.2 
62.1- 

73. S 
70.3 

-61,0 

58.3. 


■    g.U- 

ll.U 

-.9.5 
10.1 

9.2 
10., q: 

11,3 

11.2" 
12.5- 
-13.5 
IU.6 
15.1 


159.9 

IU1.9 

■'■151.0 

157.0 

166. g 

153.6 

IU5.U 

•1U2.9 

•    12g.7 

■     122.2 

■123.7 

l£/i32.1 


;  165.1 
116.6 
13U..9 
136.7 
137.9 
126.7 
log.  5 
102.3 

103.5 
123.7 

;     125. g 

u/iie.g 


ll.S- 
10.1 

■13.6 
12.7 

•13.2 
13.0 
1H.3 

aU.7 
13.6- 
13. U 

1U.5 
16.6 


20g.S 

-■5i+.U 

.205.0 

5^.0 

215.7; 
223.2 
22O.6 ■ 

•    -5s.  7. 

67.0 

200.6 
■    20U.2' " 

55.2 

■  :     61.3 ' 

192.g  '  - 

61^.1 

193.1     • 

1S5.U 
19U.1 

lL/196^.9:  . 

.    70.9. 
■  ,',-61.7 

206.9 

179.9 

202.g 
198.3 
193.1 
177.7 
165.7 
■      I6U.U 

177.3 
19^.0 

is6.g 
li/ 175.1 


.20.2 

21.5 
■23.1 
22.  g" 

■22.H 
23.0 
25.6 

25.9 
26.1 

26.9 
29 -.1 
31.7 


60.5 
U5.O 

66.1 
6o.i| 
66.U 
69.2 
63.U 
60.9 
53.6- 
6s,2 
U770.O' 


9.3 

7.9 

10.  U 

9.6 
■9.U 

8.7 
10.9 
12.3 
12.7' 
12.U 

12.5 


Cents 


10. U- 

11.7 
12.0 

12.5 
13.2 

lg.6 

19.5 
3I4.0 

32.8 

30.6 

25.S 


12.5 

16.6 

lU,5 
16.9 
20.1+ 

30.3 
30.9 
U7.7 

52.7 
U3.U 

Ul.g 


■78.3 
67.7 

77.6 

98.1+ 

132.1 

167.7 
196.1 

197.3 
2311.0 
296.0 
263.0 


1/  stocks  and  disappearance  for  types  56,  61,  and  62  are  as  of  July  lo 
2/  A  small  quantity  of  type  1+5  for  I939  and  I9I1O  not  included. 
3/  Preliminary,   It/  Estimated, 
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Puerto  Rican  tobacco  is  also  an  important  filler  type  and,  ■unlike 
the  continental  filler  types,  is  produced  under  a  marketing  quota.  This 
is  not  a  Federal  quota  but  one  of  the  Insular  Government.  The  quota  for 
the  crop  to  be  harvested  in  early  1950  is  25  million  pounds.  Stocks  of 
Puerto  Rican  tobacco  in  the  United  States  were  28  million  pounds  on 
July  1,  19A-9,  —  a  .drop  of  27  percent  below  those  of  a  year  earlier.  Sub- 
stantial quantities  of  Puerto  Rican  tobacco  have  been  exported  thus  far  in 
1949,  and  the  bulk  of  this  was  shipped  directly  from  the  Island.  Puerto 
Rican  tobacco  still  under  Government  loan  as  of  September  30  totaled  about 
10  million  pounds  (farm- sales-weight  equivalent). 

The  1948  crops  of  filler  tobacco  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  were  sold 
for  an  average  of  26,3  and  23.0  cents  per  pound,  respectively.  Althoiigh 
these  price- aver ages  were  substantially  lower  than  in  the  previous  season, 
they  were  still  above  the  support  level  which  could  be  offered,  and  no 
loan  operations  were  carried  out.  The  support  level  for  the  1949  crops 
is  5  percent  lower  than  for  the  194S  crops  because  of  the  decline  in  the 
index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  between  September  1948  and  September  1949» 

Cigar  Binder 

Total  disappearance  of  cigar  binder  tobacco  during  October  194^- 
September  1949  is  estimated  at  about  70  million  pounds  or  higher  compared 
with  68  million  poionds  a  year  earlier.  Exports  of  some  of  the  binder 
types  in  the  1948-49  marketing  year  were  substantial.  The  largest  share 
of  cigar  tobacco  exports  went  to  Germany.  Among  the  other  foreign  desti- 
nations were  Denmark,  French  Morocco,  Algeria,  Netherlands,  Austria!, 
Belgium- Luxembourg,  and  Switzerland.  The  1949-50  exports  of  cigar  tobacco 
are  expected  to  drop  from  the  record  1948-49  level  and  domestic  use  of 
binder  may  decline  if  there  is  some  easing  of  cigar , production  and  con- 
sumption. Scrap  chewing  utilizes  much  of  the  lower  grades  of  binder 
tobacco,  particularly  the  Southern  Wisconsin,  type  54»  The  output  of 
scrap  chewing  in  the  first  8  months  of  1949  was  5  percent  less  than  in 
the  same  period  of  1948« 

*  ,  "    "  * 

Total  1949-50  supplies  of  the  binder  types  produced  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley,  Wisconsin,  and  in  smaller  quantities  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  and  Florida  are  estimated  at  approximately  175  lail- 
lion  pounds.  This  is  about  6  percent  smaller  than  the  1948-49  total.  Both 
the  carryrover  and  the  1949  production  of  binder  types  51-56  appear  to  be  . 
less.  The  carry-over  on  October  1  is  estimated  at  around  II6  or  117  mil- 
lion pounds  compared  with  126  million  on  October  1,  1948.  Production  of 
all  binder  types  combined  as  "of  October  1,  1949,  was  indicated  at  a  little 
over  58  million  pounds  compared  with  6I  million  pounds  harvested  in  1948. 
The  decreases  in  Connecticut  Valley  Broadleaf,  type  51,  and  the" Northern 
Wisconsin,  type  55,  more  than  offset  the  indicated  small  increases  in 
Connecticut  Valley  Havana  Seed,  type  52,  and  Southern  Wisconsin,  type  54. 
In  the  Connecticut  Valley,  the  Havana  Seed  acreage  went  up  a  little  while 
Broadleaf  stayed  about  the  same;  but  yields  per  acre  are  below  last  year. 
In  Wisconsin,  the  type  54  acreage  is  up  slightly,  but  type  55  acreage  was 
down  11  or  12  percent.  The  yields  per  acre  in  Wisconsin  this  year  c(re 
heavier  for  both  types. 
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The  demand  for  binder  tobacco  during  the  1948-49  marketing  season 
was  not  as  strong  as  during  the  previous  2  or  3  seasons.  Marketing  of 
most  cigar  tobacco  is  at  the  barn  door  and  sales  in  some  areas  were 
quite  sporadic.  Some  Connecticut  Valley  tobacco  was  sold  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  at  prices  considerably  higher  than  were  offered  later. 
However,  prices  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  types  were  above  those  which 
could  be  offered  in  connection  \-rith   Government  price  supports.  The  194^ 
Connecticut  Valley  Broadleaf  crop  averaged  60,0  cents  per  pound.  This 
was  above  the  1947  average  which  was  lowered  by  pole-sweat  damage,  but 
below  the  1946  average  of  74.0  cents.  The  1948  Connecticut  Valley  Havana 
Seel  crop  averaged  62.3  cents  per  pound  —  15  percent  less  than  in  the 
previous  season.  The  New  York-Pennsylvania  Havana  Seed  brought  an  . 
average  of  25,0  cents  per  pound  —  12  percent  less  .than  a  year  earlier. 
The  Northern  Wisconsin  crop  brought  only  23,0  cents  per  pound  — one- third 
less  than  the  1947  crop  average.  Southern  Wisconsin  tobacco  at  22,4  cents 
per  pound  held  about  even  with  the  1947  .crop  average.  Price  support 
operations  have  been  carried  on  in  Wisconsin  in  the  last  three  seasons  in 
connection  with  the  Southern  Wisconsin  type  and  also  on  the  Northern 
Wisconsin  type  in  the  1948  season.  Quantities  of  cigar  binder  tobacco 
in  Government  loan  stocks  as  of  September  30  totaled  approximately  4  mil- 
lion pounds. 

The  levels  of  price  support  for  the  1949  crops  are  5  percent  less 
than  in  the  1948  marketing  season, .  This  is  the  percentage  decline  that 
occurred  in  the  index  of  prices  paid  between  September  1948  and  Sep- 
tember 1949. 

Cigar  Wrapper 

The  July  1948-June  1949  disappearance  of  domestic  cigar  wrapper 
vras  12  1/2  million  pounds  — practically  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year 
but  about  one-third  above  that  of  the  late  thirties.  Domestically  pro- 
duced wrapper  has  replaced  much  of  the  imported  cigar  wrapper  which  was 
cut  off  during  the  war  and  which  has  been  available  only  in  small 
quantities  in  recent  years.  Most  of  the  imported  wrapper  in  prewar  years 
came  from  Sumatra,  Supplies  of  wrapper  from  this  area  are  likely  to  be 
larger  -in  another  year  or  so  since  production  is  beginning  to  recover. 
However,  in  1949-50  use  of  domestic  wrapper  is  expected  to  continue  near 
the  -1948-49  level  since  substantial  wrapper  imports  are  not  likely  in  the 
next  several  months. 

The  1949-^50  supplies  of  the  domestic  wrapper  total  about  31.7  mil- 
lion pounds  —  about  2.6  million  pounds  larger  than  those  for  1948-49 
and  the  largest  on  record.  The  carry-over  on  Julj  1   was  l6,6  million 
tjounds,  and  the  October  1  indications  were  for  a  15.1-million~pound  crop. 
The  Connecticut  Valley  Shade-Grown  carry-over  on  July  1  and  the  1949 
•indicated  production  are  larger  than  a  year  ago  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  Georgia-Florida  Shade-Grown. 

The  1948  crop  of  Connecticut  Valley  Shade-Groxvn  wrapper  brought 
an  average  of  $2.90  per  pound  compared  with  the  record  1947  average  of 
$3,10  per  pound.  The  Georgia- Florida  Shade-Grown  averaged  $2,15  per 
pound  in  1948  compared  with  $2.65  per  pound  in  1947  which  was  the  highest 
on  record. 
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Table  13.--  Tobacco:  Acreage  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States,  b7  types, 
for  specified  periods  with  percentages 


Period ■ 


1924-23  av. 

1929-33  av. 
1934-3S  av. 

1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 

1939-43  av, 

1939 
1940 
1941 

1942 
1943 

1944-48  av. 

1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 

1948  1/ 

1949  3/ 


1934-38  av.to 
1944-48  av» 

1948  to  1949 


Flue-:  Fire-: 
cured:  cured: 
11-14!  21-24: 


Hurley 
31 


.,  *  Dark 

•Mary-  :  ^^^_ 

'^^f  Icied- 

:>'=:  :35-37 . 


Cigar 


Filler '.Binder 
41-45  : 51-56- 

1/  :   1/  • 


:  United 
' :  States 
Wrapper:  total 
61-62  :  all 

: types  2/ 


Thous.  Thous.  Thous,  Thpus,  Thous.  Thous.  Thous.  Thous.  Thous, 
acres  acres   aeres  acres  acres   acres  acres   acres   acres 


894 
950 
S63 

679 

874 

864 

990 

-909 

873 

1,270 

741 

718 

793 
843 


1,017 
1,079 
1,189. 
1,161 
884, 


Pet. 


224 

204 

135 

152 
143 
127 
143 
111 

90 

lU 

120 
74 
73- 
69. 


322 

461 

347 

304 
280 
302 
443 
407 


31 

36 

37 

36 
37 

35 
3& 


375   -38 


425 
360 
342 
351 
399 


40 
38 
40 
38 
35 


1,(066    73 


470   45 


65 
61 
92 
84 
63, 


497 
512 

489 
420 
432 


58.    447 


45 
35 

50- 

48 

47 

50 


86 

64 

42 

46 
37 
34 
53 
40 

39 

49 
47 
33 
34 
31 

38 

40 
44 
41 
35 
30 

31 


68 
65 
39 


32 

39 
40 
42 
42 

45 

49 
48 
48 
43 
38 

42 

39 
39 

43 
44 
45 


Pet- 


Pet, 


Percentage  change 
Pet.    Pet.   Pet, 


+23.5    -45.9      +35.4    +21.6    -  9.5 
+  6.6    -  7,9      +  3.5    +  6.4    +3.3 


64 

56 

29 

18 
22 
27 
36 
43 

39 

41 
44 
41 
36 
33 

42 

37 
41 
4d 
46 
40 


9 

9 

9 

7 
8 

9 

10. 
10 


11 

10 

11 

10 
10 

12 

10 
11 
12 
14 
15 


kH 21 


Pet. 


Pet. 


1,700 

1,847 
1,501 

1,273 
1,439 
l,/^0 

1,753 

1,601 


10      1,510 


2,000 

i,ao 
1,306 
1,377 
1,45a 

1,789 

1,751 

1,822 

1,963 
1,853 
1,555 


15        1.626 


1/  From  1936  to  I939,  type  45  (filler)  supplanted 
2/  Includes  miscellaneous,  types. ■ 
2/   Preliminary, 


+7.7    +44.8  +33.3 
-?,2    -  2.5     .0 

^7  "typ©  56  (binder) . 


Pet. 
+19.2 
+  4.6 
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Taljle  l'4,-  Toljacco:      Yield  per  acre  in  the  United  SVBtoe> 
"by  typcBy  for  spGcifiGO.  poriode  with  perc-erxjfeages 


Period 


192^23  av. 
1929-33  av. 

193U-3g  ar, 

193^ 
1S35 
1936 
1937 
193s 

I939-U3  av. 

1939 
I9U0 

I9U1 
19  U2 
19^3 

19UU-.Ug  av, 

19  uu 
19U5 

19^6 

13^1 
19 us  2/ 

19U9  2/ 


193^33  avo   to 
191+14-^  av. 

19US  to  19U9 


Flue-  :  Fire- 
cured  :  cured 
11-lU  :  2I-2U 


'Burley 
31 


:  Mary- 
:  ^land 
i     32 


Dark 
aii'- 
cured 
35-37 


: Cigar 

[Filler! Binder 

41-^5 :  51-56 

■  1/  :   1/ 


:United 

: States 
Wrapper:  total 

61-62  :  all 
;  types 


Pounds  Pounds  Pounds  Pounds  Pounds  Pounds  Pounds  Pounds  Pounds. 

767       S07       ygi       731+    i,3Uo    1,256    i.oUi        765 
777        777        683        S03    1,035    1,350    1,039         770 


676 
707 


7U9   837  1,266  i,U65   95^    265 


S7U 

831 

720 

885 

1,255 

1,550 

i.oUo 

852 

S23 

79U 

775 

8U7 

1,288 

1,531 

97U 

905 

7S7 

729 

820 

723 

I.3UU 

1,559 

i,oU6 

807 

830 

907 

650 

902 

1,20U 

l,U30 

851 

895 

7U0 

S33 

780 

828 

1,239 

1,255 

860 

Sbb 

958  1,323  1,526    9S2 


Fct, 

+32.2 

-2c7 


Fct,   Pet. 
+32.1  +U9.5 

-.6   -5.1 


Percentage  change 

Pet.   Fct..   Fct. 


___   Pet.   Pet., 

+2.7  +32,3  +15.1  +5.0  +5.7 
+6.7   -.3   -5.S  -2.0   +.8. 


17  From  1936  to  1939, 
2/  Preliminary, 


type  U5  (filler)  supplanted  hy  type  56  (ijinder). 


986 


856    811    819 

822 
92s 
790 

875 
866 


963   923   985   755 


922 

1.025 
905 

1,02U 
938 


1,132  1,071  1,22U  769  1,107  1,^57  1,538  1,008  1,161 

1,069  1,022  1,189  850  1,116  1,^93  1,5^7  1,075  1,116 

1,088  951  1,127  525  988  1,281  1,529  1,001  1,09!+ 

1,137  1,189  1,256  925  1,215  1,50U  1,551  1,000  1,182 

1,135  i,02U  1,153  795  i,05H  i,U29  1,52-7  992  1,139 

1,233  1,170  1,396  750  .  1,163  1,578  1,53^  973  1,275 

1,200  1,163  1,325  800  1,159  1,^87  1,503  981  1,233 


S6g 

931 
1,0% 

820 

90g 

1.292 

1,536 

i.oUU 

9U0 

888 

850 

905 

1,337 

1,530 

922 

1,03b 

935 

985 

775 

967 

1,^97 

1,503 

939 

966 

982 

980 

7U0 

1,037 

1,2U9 

1,520 

963 

1,023 

9U3 

982 

590 

972 

l,2Ul 

1,5^0 

i.oUU 

96U 

Pet. 

+3^.2 

-3.3 
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Tatle  15.-  Taz-paid  withdrawals  of  toTDacco  T)roduGts   in  the  United  States, 
annual  1925-^S,    and  January-Septem'ber  I9U2-U9  with  percentages  l/ 


Period 


1925 
1926 
1927 
192s 
1929 

1930 

1931 
1932 

1933 
193^ 

1935 
1936 
1937 
193s 
1939 

191+0 

I9U1 
19  U2 
I9U3 

19  uu 

19  U5 
19  U6 
19U7 
19  Us 


Jan,-Sept, 
19Ug 
19U9 


Jan.-Se-Dt.  I9US 

to 
Jan. -Sept.  I9U9 


Cigarettes 


Small  ;  Large 


Bil, 
SO 

89 

97 

106 

119 

120 

113 
lOH 

112 

126 

135 

153 
163 
I6U 

172 

ISI 
206 
236 
25s 
239 

26s 
321 
336 
3U9 


263 

265 


Pet. 


+2.3 


Mil. 


+20.0 


Cigars 


Snuff 


Large 


Mil. 


Small 


Chewing 

and. 
smoking 


Mil.   Mil.  113.  Mil.  It. 


21 

6,921 

U60 

38- 

372 

17 

6,960 

U31 

38 

372 

16 

6,S9i 

uuu 

Uo 

354 

16 

6,786 

U27 

Ul 

343 

lU 

6,gU9 

1+28 

Ho 

33s 

10 

6,197 

389 

Uo 

329 

7 

5,626 

3U5 

Uo 

32s 

1+ 

H,69i 

2S6 

36 

312 

U 

U,592 

212 

36 

305 

S9 

U,S6S 

22U 

37 

307 

3 

5,031 

182 

36 

304 

3 

5,39^ 

181 

3S 

310 

3 

5,53^ 

200 

37 

301 

3 

5,326 

155 

37 

306 

3 

5,510 

157 

3S 

303 

2 

5,56s 

135 

3S 

30U 

2 

5,960 

1U6 

Uo 

299 

3 

6,207 

133 

Ul 

281 

6 

5,22s 

128 

43 

262 

27 

l+,7S6 

lUO 

42 

252 

S2 

5,oiU 

98 

UU 

270 

1 

5,914 

93 

Uo 

211 

1 

5,631 

SI 

39 

199 

1 

5,775 

90 

Ul 

200 

»5 

4,250 

67 

31 

150 

.6 

4,157 

60 

30 

1U7 

Percentage  change  

Pet.     Pet.     Pet.     Pet. 


-2.2 


.10. U    -3.2 


Pet. 


-2.0 


1/  Based  on  sales  of  revenue  stamps  and  includes  products  from  Puerto 
Eieo, 


U.    S.  Duprji-tment  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25^  D.   C. 

OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 

BAE  -TS  -50-10/.i+9  -2itOD 
Permit  Ho.  1001 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  $300 


UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 

3  1262  08902  3377 
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Tatle  16.-  Production  of  manufactured  tobacco  in  the 
United  States,  for  specified  periods 


Oplendar 

*  Tvist 

Chewing 

•Smoking 

:    1/ 

«        , 

year 

;       Plug 

:     Fine- 

:       cut 

:     Scrap 
:         1/ 

•     Total 

:  Snuff 

:Mil.   It. 

Mil.    It 

8.8 

5.9 

Mil.   lb. 

6.2 
1^.7 

Mil.    lb. 

1+3. u 

Mil.    lb. 

196.9 
106.6 

Mil.    lb. 

161.1 
198.7 

Mil.   lb. 

1925-29  av. 

1937-i+l  ?iv. 

:   IOI+.5    - 
:     52.6  , 

39.6 
38.-0 

19^+0 
I9UI 
I9U2 
19i+3 
I9U4 

i     1+8.8 

:     50.2 
:     5U.3 
:     53.9 
:     61.7 

5.6 
5.6 
6.0 
6.3 
6.5 

1^.7 
5.1 
5.1 
1^.5 
k.i 

1+2.1+ 

U1+.2 
1+6.3 
51.4 
52.9 

101.5 
105.1 
113.7 
121,1 
125.2 

205.1 

197.6 
175.7 
162.8 

139.9 

37.9 
39.6 
1+1.0 
1+3.2 

1+2.0 

19U5 
19^6 

19i^7 
19J+8 

:     59.7 
:     51.8 
:     kl.k 

•     U5.3 

6.7 
5.8 
5.2 

5.6 

h.O 
3.8 
3.7 
3.2 

v^7 
1+6.1 
1+2.2 
1+2  ...1+ 

118.1 

107.5 

98.5 

96.5 

168.5 
106.1+ 
lOi+.T 
107.6 

1+3.8 
39.1+ 
39.2 
1+0.8 

Jan. -Aug a9^ 

30.1 

3.7 

2.2 

27.6 

63.6 

■69.6 

27.0 

Jan. -Aug a9^ 

28.2 

3.8 

1.8 

26,2 

60.0 

70,5 

26.6 

Perc 
Pet. 

-18.2 

sntage  ch 
Pet. 

-5.1 

-nge 

Jan. -Aug .191+6: 
to     •         '  : 

Jrn. -Aug. 151*9 : 

Pet. 
-6.3 

Pet. 
+2.7 

Pet. 
-5.7 

Pet. 
+1.3 

Pet. 

-1.5 

1/  Breakdown 

of  smoking  and  sc 

rap  prior 

to  1951 

is  estimated. 

